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June is Here 


“ Roses by the garden wall, 
Poppies red and lilies tall, 
Bobolinks and robins — all 

Tell that June is here. 


Mornings fragrant, clear and cool, 

Dragon-flies by wayside pool, 

Children ‘tired to death’ of school — 
Tell that June is here.” 


Whether we look, or whether we listen, 
We hear life murmur, or see it glisten. 
Every clod feels a stir of might 
An instinct within that reaches and towers, 
And, grasping blindly above it for light, 
Climbs to a soul in the grass and the flowers. 
— Vision of Sir Launfal 


THE QUEEN IS HERE! 


The royal doors swing open and every weary-worn 
soul is welcomed to her kingdom. 


To stay away is to lose the golden opportunity of 
the year for rest, refreshment and a recreation of one’s 
best self. Who stay outside the golden gates? The 
teachers who go straight on with the old routine, 
recognizing June only as another new comer, and find- 
ing in her glorious reign but another month of thirty 
days in which to prepare for examination and the 
close of school. 

If such teachers are wiling to starve themselves, 
they have no moral right to keep the children from 
their own — for June belongs to the children. Every 
richly-laden hour should bring to them some special 
gift or grace. June is the month in which to store 
away soul food for the whole year. Who shall teach 
the little human souls in our homes and school-rooms 
to discern this heavenly nutriment, to absorb it and 
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assimilate it for heart and character-growth? 
but the mothers and teachers? 

June is crowded with opportunities for this highest 
type of instruction and happy are the children who 
come within its blessed influence. The daily work 
must go on — most certainly. But it can be illumi- 
nated and shot through with the radiant beanis of these 
giorious June days till every heart comes to feel the 


instinct of “upward striving.” This is entering into 
the kingdom of June. 


Who 


The Genius of Vacation 


“The genius of the vacation is that it gives an oppor- 
tunity to recover one’s mental tone and secrete the juices of 
personality. The outing enables one to escape from books 
and to become acquainted with one’s own soul.” 


So says somebody who has come to recognize the 
fact that common living tends to paralyze individuality. 
If this be a general truth, it is a thousand-fold true of 
the life of a teacher. The passion for uniformity 
which has made our schools as much alike as a convict 
prison dress is wearing out—thank heaven! In its 
place dawns a slow recognition of the right and power of 
individuality. The change is not easy and the adjust- 
ment of the new belief to the old conditions is slow, 
but let us hope, very sure. Yet even if the inherent 
right of the teacher to her own personality be admitted 
and its freedom granted there must still exist, by 
the very necessities of a public school system, the 
constant need to adapt and “fit in” to varying 
conditions, for the greatest good of the many. 

This necessity will always threaten danger to the 
teacher. As the days, weeks, and months go by 
the wheels acquire a certain mechanical rhythm and 
she loses herself in becoming a part of the inevitable 
routine. 

But here comes the blessed vacation boon. She 
leaves the weary procession and drops by the wayside 
like a child welcomed to the beneficent arms of the 
Nature-mother. As physical weariness drops off like 
a worn garment there must come to every earnest 
nature a desire to search into her own inner life —to 
‘“‘ find herself” again. Not in any rigid spirit of intro- 
spection and expiation—No! No! but as a tired 
child, waking from a restful sleep, stretches one limb 
and then another, and while gazing ‘nto the quiet world 
about her, tests every sense, and finds her relation to 
life before she becomes a part of it again. 

Will questionings like these help to “find one’s 
self?” 

Has the last year brought a gain or loss to my pro- 
fessional standing? Have I stood still? Can we ever 
stand still? Have the thousand little pin pricks of 
professional life blunted the sensibilities and produced 
a benumbed, “‘don’t-care ” feeling as to the wants and 
needs of the little ones? Have I brought Nature and 
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the children nearer together since I last looked up 
through these old trees to the eternal blue overhead? 
As to my personal self, has the standard of high living 
been lowered? Do the rosy ambitions to do some- 
thing and be something better than ever before, seem 
farther away than in my last vacation! Is all life 
more vital, human need more urgent, and the desire 
to help, stronger than a year ago! Have I gained in 
breadth and clearness of vision as a woman as well as 
a teacher? What have I read, seen or heard, last year 
that has strengthened and built up personal character? 
Has my esthetic nature been fed ar starved? Have I 
shut myself within myself and so forgotten my personal 
duty to radiate a loving, sympathetic nature for the 
softening and benefiting of humanity ? 


The Native Interests of Children 


M. V. O’SHEA School of Pedagogy Buffalo N. Y. 


BRIGHT story in a recent issue of a popular maga- 
A zine portrays the comparative success of different 

methods of teaching in keeping boys in school and 
securing their interest in what is going on there. 

A certain boy, typical of many that may be found every- 
where, had tried many school masters and mistresses, but 
did not find any of them congenial to him in his way of 
thinking and acting. Having an independent turn of mind, 
and being blessed with indulgent parents, he made his stay 
in each school exceedingly short. But finally he chanced 
upon one little girl teacher who had many “ new-fangled 
ways,” as the people of the community thought, and for 
some reason he became so attached to her and her school 
that no inducement was strong enough to keep him away. 
As the story develops we see what a change comes over the 
boy; he grows more courteous, more thoughtful, more 
expressive of genuine feeling. Somehow the teaching 
seems to have been responsible for the change. Was it 
because the boy had become deeply interested in school 
work? Was his previous reputation of being the worst boy 
in the country for miles around due to the fact that nothing 
had ever strongly appealed to his deepest nature within? 
Had this little teacher with her strange notions — strange 
indeed in this strange community into which she was cast— 
had she touched a chord in this boy’s heart that no one had 
previously awakened? And may that same chord be found 
hidden in every boy’s bosom waiting to be set vibrating by 
one who knows the boy’s nature and needs? 


The School Curriculum vs. the Pupil’s Interest. 


It seems remarkable that until recently people appeared 
to believe that teaching should not be based upon the inter- 
ests of the one taught. Some of my readers, perhaps many, 
may still feel that the work of the school-room in order to 
have a proper training effect must quite largely ignore the 
feelings and inclinations of those who are being instructed. 
We of this age have, as all know, inherited the principle 
that the adult whose experience has given him wisdom must 
decide what is good for the pupil, and the pupil must receive 
and imbibe this whether or no. Thus the substance of our 
school curriculum has come into being at the hands of the 
“ arm-chair’’ philosophers who have sat down and worked 
out a logical scheme of study which, it is claimed, if the 
pupil masters, will give him possession of an acute mind 
and a heart well disposed toward his fellow-men. The 
question of what the child would prefer to study at any 
period in his development probably never entered the heads 
of those sage philosophers who made our curriculum long 
ago, and likely it would have had a pretty shabby treatment 
if it had ever gained entrance. 


But Education, Like Everything Else, is Developing 


But things are changing in education as in everything 
else. There is perhaps no teacher to be found in our day 
who does not try to make her work, at least in part, of inter- 
est to her pupils. Even if she does not deliberately choose 
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the materials of instruction so that they shall be natively 
interesting, she at any rate tries to make them pleasing in 
their presentation. It would probably be safe to say that 
the desirability of arousing interest by the method of our 
teaching is now accepted practically by every one; but it 
has comparatively few adherents so far as the question of its 
determining the branches of study is concerned. One who 
has looked up the reasons for introducing such subjects as 
drawing, music, and nature study into the school curriculum 
during the past decade or so, is struck by the fact that 
hardly ever is the argument made that the special subject 
under consideration is more interesting to the children of a 
given age than other studies already being taught. It would 
be well if teachers would try their memories to see if they 
ever advocated teaching this or that study because children 
of a given age naturally had a liking for it. 


Some Personal Questions 


I desire to ask two or three questions of my readers here. 
First, would you be willing to say that no subjects or parts 
of subjects should ever be taught unless children are or may 
become deeply, because naturally, interested in them? And 
the test of interest in a study would be the degree of genu- 
ine enthusiasm it aroused in children ; no matter if on any 
particular day a pupil seems to have taken a dislike to a 
certain thing, if on the whole, with most children, the subject 
enlists their interest. Take, for example, the practice of 
drawing lines and making patterns from dictation; if chil- 
dren naturally hate this sort of thing or are indifferent to it, 
would you say they should be obliged to do it for the sake 
of discipline or for some other reason? Suppose they are 
delighted from the day of their entrance into school with 
the actual representation of natural objects about them ; 
would it be right to begin drawing in this way, and keep it 
up through the school course, if children retained their 
interest? We might put similar questions to ourselves con- 
cerning each subject taught in school; and it would be 
exceedingly instructive to note what subjects, parts of 
subjects, or methods of teaching them have im our own 
experience generally failed to secure the child’s interest. 

My second question is, what do children really profit by 
studying a subject which they dislike or feel no love for, 
which arouses no pleasant emotions, which is a grind from 
beginning to end? I know, of course, that teachers have 
different opinions upon this subject ; but it would be a good 
test to go back in our own lives and see if we could answer 
the question by the experiences of our childhood. What 
effect in shaping our character have studies had that did 
not gain our interest? Think, also, of certain methods of 
teaching which created antipathy to a study, and try to esti- 
mate their influence upon the course of our intellectual and 
emotional life. 


A Fair Test 


Let us bring the test a little nearer home where we can 
get at it more satisfactorily. Just what influence upon us 
has a lecture or sermon that is not interesting, that we care 
nothing about, or perhaps dislike? Doubtless every reader 
attends teachers’ meetings with reasonable frequency. Are 
they ever uninteresting? If so, just what effect, good or 
bad, do they in such a case have upon you? How do they 
compare with the meetings that are full of interest? Would 
you think it best for the sake of discipline for yourself to 
make the lectures, sermons, and teachers’ meetings you 
attend as dry and hard and unemotional as possible? 
Would it be best for your mental and moral training to 
habitually attend discourses upon formal, uninteresting 
topics which should be treated in a formal and uninteresting 
manner? 

The next question: Will an uninteresting lecture upon 
any topic have a better influence upon our lives than a 
concert that arouses most pleasant feelings, and vice versa? 
Take two books upon any topic, the one of interest to us, 
the other not; which has the greater influente? Do you 
generally choose to read heavy, dull, formal books for the 
mental discipline you derive thereby? Do you know any 
one who does? 2 

Lastly, Can one acquire a hadit of doing unpleasant 
things? Does drudgery become less drudgesome by con- 
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stantly having it in one’s life? Has any reader ever had 
his faculty of doing disagreeable things cultivated by having 
to do a good many of them in his childhood? It will be 
helpful in thinking of this subject to go over the duties of 
one’s daily life and see whether he discharges them through 
some deep interest, or whether he attends to them merely 
through some manner of will power which he developed by 
doing unpleasant things when he was young. Would it be a 
good plan for a city superintendent to give his teachers a 
certain amount of formal drudgery every day so that they 
would develop the power of attending to what disagreeable 
duties naturally fall to them in their regular work. 


The Purpose in Discussing Interest Here 


It is not the purpose to discuss in detail at this time the 
bearing of interest upon teaching, for it will come up again 
before the talks upon Children’s Interests are finished. It 
is the plan simply to consider some of the natural interests 
of childhood which concern the teacher, and upon which it 
is believed teaching should be based, if not wholly at least 
largely. And it must be acknowledged at the outset that 
the subject of interests is still rather obscure. A few things 
have been studied with some care, but the field has by no 
means been satisfactorily gone over yet. There are a few 
lines of native interest, however, that are quite clearly estab- 
lished, and these we shall briefly discuss. 


Interest as Determined by the Order of Development in 
Childhood 


In the preceding talk the theory of the order of develop- 
ment in childhood was referred to. Let me say in passing 
that, in my opinion, if psychologists should eventually find 
a definite order of unfoldment of the child’s faculties, a 
sequence in the growth of brain centers, the question of 
interests would be largely settled. The period of growth of 
any faculty would be the time when the child would be 
interested in the kind of activity which was suited to nourish 
this special faculty. For example, if it can be shown con- 
clusively that there is a definite period during which the 
musical faculty springs forth and develops, then the child 
would be particularly interested in musical instruction during 
the growth of that faculty, and then is when he should 
receive such instruction. So with reading, writing, etc. 
But for the present this theory has nothing extensive to 
offer us. 


The Supreme Interest in Activity of Body and Mind 


What, then, are the native interests of childhood so far 
as we know them? Perhaps all will agree that one of the 
most pronounced interests of children of all ages lies in the 
activity of both body and mind. No matter what system of 
philosophy or psychology or form of religious belief we may 
hold, still everyone must acknowledge that the child comes 
into life with an inborn impulse to act, to be doing some- 
thing continually, and this impulse remains with him with 
something of the original strength throughout childhood. 
We have given the term play to this ceaseless activity which 
is so characteristic of all normal childhood during waking 
hours. One who has watched the development of a little 
child from birth onward is impressed above everything else 
by this intense, this insatiable desire to be active. In quite 
young children there seems to be a love of activity for its 
own sake, a simple abounding joy in physical and mental 
occupation. Nature has doubtless wisely implanted this 
instinct deep in the child’s nature in order to secure proper 
development of body and mind, for without it neither would 
be possible. 


Activity in Games 

As the child grows on toward the period of school life 
this desire for activity may be seen displayed in his choice 
of games when he has opportunity to follow his likings. 
There have been some recent studies made upon the games 
of children in the schools of Buffalo, and we found that with 
children of all ages games requiring much activity in their 
playing were chosen far more numerously than those of an 
Opposite character. Such games as tag, pomp-pomp-pulla- 


way, I spy, fox and hounds, base ball, foot bail, snap the 
whip, and similar. ones are the favorites; and the reasons 
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given by the children for choosing these show unmistakably 
that they like them because they afford opportunity for very 
lively action. In all these games there is probably the 
added interest of competition, so that with boys and girls of 
school age there is not, as in the case of young children, so 
great a love of activity purely and simply for its own sake. 
Older boys from about thirteen to sixteen, also like certain 
rough games because there is a chance of hurting someone 
while playing them ; but for the most part the interest is in 
the opportunities for lively activity which they afford. 
When children choose quiet games, such as checkers and 
geography game, they do so because there is some sirong 
motive like gaining knowledge which attracts them. Games 
are practically never chosen by school children because they 
are quiet and sedate, although possibly older girls occasicn- 
ally like croquet and similar games fcr some such reason. 

If one who has thought little of the matter will watch 
children from four onward, at play, he will be surprised at 
the amount of activity which is put into even the most quiet 
sort of game,— activity of body, limbs, face and voice. 

Here is a little test which every teacher should try some- 
time when her children need a few minutes relaxation. Let 
her group her children about her and ask them to express 
freely their feeling for each of twenty-five or thirty games 
commonly played in the community. In five minutes she 
will discover what characteristics those plays and games 
possess that arouse the liveliest emotions in her pupils, and 
this should indicate to her the vital significance of activity 
in the unfoldment of child-life. 


Activity in Pictures 


This great interest in action is shown again in a child’s 
choice of pictures. Studies have been made in the Buffalo 
School of Pedagogy upon this subject; and it has been 
found that children almost universally prefer pictures 
expressing action over those that simply present objects 
without any suggested activity. Compare, for example, a 
picture representing a number of children inactive with 
another showing them marching or playing a game, and note 
which the children will choose. Show these pictures and 
others like them to your pupils grouped about you, and you 


‘can readily tell by expressions through face, voice, and 


bodily gesticulations which ones appeal to their interest. 
The reason why children thus choose pictures of an active 
rather than a statical nature probably is that being interested 
in activity itself they carry over that interest into the 
activity in representation. 


A Practical Question 


The question is suggested here whether this principle is 
sufficiently recognized in illustrative pictures ih children’s 
books. I have seen reading books, for instance, where the 
illustration of some familiar object, as a hen or a horse, 
would be perfectly inactive and lifeless, rather than showing 
these things engaged in their customary activities. Such a 
picture is not only not truly illustrative, but it does not 
catch the child’s eye or arouse feeling as it properly should. 
I have often seen pictures used for language lessons that 
were suitable only for students of biology or others interested 
principally in the structure of things, rather than in their 
life and uses. 


Action in Natural Objects 


Again this interest in activity seems to be further shown 
in the studies made by Dr. Shaw, of New York, in which he 
tested a great many children to find out what was the first 
thing suggested to them when he wrote the words cat, dog, 
knife, and similar terms upon the board. Dr. Shaw holds 
that the things which first appear in the minds of children 
when suggested by words written as in his test will indicate 
the chief interest of the children in the objects designated 
by the words. He found that according to this test chil- 
dren of all ages were interested in action above every other 
characteristic of the objects used. While there may be 
some question as to whether the first thing suggested to the 
child by a certain word indicated his interest respecting the 
thing symboliz.d by that word, still it is very suggestive that 
what things do or can do are the most prominent thoughts 
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in children’s minds when they think of those things. Dr. 
Shaw's article may be found in the Child-Study Monthly for 


* June, 1896, and it will amply repay a careful reading. 


The Purpose and Need of Activity in the Child’s Life 


Finally, physiology and psychology show that activity in 
childhood is essential for the development and health of 
mind and body. The study of comparative physiology and 
psychology of late has shown that the brain of man has 
really been evolved to take charge of his muscles, and one 
way to develop the brain is through an abundance of appro- 
priate and varied physical action. Indeed, unless there be 
much bodily activity in childhood, the brain does not 
develop normally, as is shown in mentally defective and dis- 
eased children. On the other hand, children born deficient 
have been greatly benefited by proper physical training. 
In most, if not all the reformatories in our country now the 
work of reformation is begun by putting the boys and girls 
who come there through a good course of physical culture. 
This gives greater poise to an unbalanced brain, strengthens 
charecter, and makes the mind more alert. Ceaseless 
activity in childhood, then, is one of nature’s provisions for 
moral, mental, and physical development. 





Let us Reason Together. 


NELLIE ALLEN 


REN’T we sometimes “tired to death” with studying 

A methods of teaching this, and developing that, and 

correlating what’s left, until we vaguely wonder what 

is becoming of the child himself while we are wearing our- 
selves out over those same perplexing methods ! 

Are we working half as hard, or spending half as much 
thought or care, over the true, real child, the “ heart” part 
of him? Are we trying as hard to get /ove into his heart as 
we are to get knowledge into his head? 

e Is he becoming daily more brave, truthful or honorable, 
because of his spending twenty hours of every one of forty 
weeks of the year in our presence? 

Are we teaching him ; 


“Tis only noble to be good?” 


and that however important language, reading or arithmetic 
may be to him in life, truth, courage and honesty are at a 
still higher premium? They are passports not only through 
life, but through eternity. 

Do our children feel— have wé made them feel — that 
we regard a /e as an infinitely greater sin than whispering? 
That a dishonorable, sly act has in it the germs of a sin not 
contained in a boisterous coming up stairs? That an impure 
deed or word has stained their lives, and is of much greater 
importance than the noise of a dropped pencil or dirty 
seat? 

As the proverbial straw shows which way the wind blows, 
so in many little ways the children feel whether we are 
willing to trust them or not. The little trip to to faucet 
when tired or thirsty, refreshes their brains, and stretches 
their limbs, and the result is a more quiet school in the 
end. 

Permission to leave the room when necessary, without 
interrupting the teacher by the request to do so, may also 
be granted. Anda little watchfulness on our part will be 
all that is necessary to prevent the abuse of the privilege. 

Being allowed to go to the reading or curiosity table, 
when lessons are learned is a privilege always enjoyed by 
the children, and if we can get them to the point where they 
can be trusted to march out at recess, and close of sessions 
without oversight, their sense of honor is well developed, 
and we shall enjoy fewer colds and headaches caused by the 
drafty hall. 

Impossible, is it? The sense of honor is a growth, and is 
developed gradually like our other powers of mind and 
body. Bnt, like them, it is weakened by inaction. And 
what chance is there for the growth of honor, self-control, 
truthfulness, etc., with a watcher in the upper entry, a mon- 
itor on the stairs, and another guard on the lower floor, to 
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check the trouble which her presence there plainly tells the 
children she expects to find? 

What chance for a captain to test his skill, if he has no 
responsibility when the storm comes? What opportunity 
for self-control if it is fifteen minutes after school for whis- 
pering, ten for turning around, and twenty for disturbances? 
Better a dozen whispers a day, if the child is ¢ryimg to break 
himself of the habit. 

Honor or deceitfulness, which are we developing in our 
schools? 

Then again, I wonder how many of us yield to the temp- 
tation to keep our best songs, recitations, dialogues, mem- 
ory gems, celebrations of great days, etc., for company. 
Let’s not. It’s like opening the parlor only for funerals and 
weddings. 

What do we care for those people who come in just for 
new ideas, or to see Johnnie’s or Katie’s or Annie’s work, or 
possibly just to criticise? It’s the chi/d for whom we are 
working, and if a song, a story or a recitation in the midst 
of a session, will make Katie or Johnnie any happier, or 
more interested, any more eager to do the right thing, 
because it is right, then just so much better will they appear 
when the mother comes into see “ how they are doing.’”’ So 
the two tasks of helping the child and pleasing the mother 
will have been accomplished. 





Under the Pines 


Under the pine tree a gay hammock swings, 
Up in the branches a tiny bird sings; 

Down through the pine-needle clusters of green 
Filter the sunbeams with blue sky between. 


Under the hammock lies carpet of brown, 
Made of pine-needles the breezes blew down, 
Perfumed by its own heart, dyed by the snow, 
Padded and tufted above and below. 


Swing in the hammock and what do you hear? 
Secrets the birds confide, whispering near, 
Chirping of crickets and humming of bees, 
Song of the breezes among the pine trees. 
— Lydia A. Coonley in ‘‘ Under the Pines” 





The Story of the Little Red 
Apple 
W. L. GERMAN State Normal School East Oregon 


a little story was prepared for a class of primary 
pupils, who had gone frequently with their teacher 
through the spring and early summer, to an old apple- 
tree near, that they might trace the development of the 
apple from the flower bud. The talkative little sepals, the 
petals, and the stamens, became very real little creatures to 
them. The children in the conversation endowed them 
with speech, so that it is not strange now that the little 
sepals should thus address them.) 


“ Snug and tight! snug and tight! 
We rock on the bending bough. 
Clasping each other till almost we smother, 
Shutting out care and worry and bother, 
Five tiny green leaves — no room for another— 
What harm can befall us now!” 


Thus in chorus, as mother wind gently rocked them to 
and fro, sang the five little downy leaves whose mission it 
was to protect the bud of an apple blossom. Happy though 
they were there was one restless spirit among them, for no 
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sooner had the song ended than a thin little voice piped 
out,—“ Are we to go on this way forever, rocking by day 
and sleeping by night?” No one seemed to hear and the 


thin little voice joined the others in an evening lullaby— 


* Soft and low! soft and low! 
We sing as the twilight falls. 
Hushed till to-morrow the robin and sparrow.” 
The song died away and the five little sepals were fast 


(Fig. 1.) 


asleep. 





“ Awake! awake?” cried a merry voice as the morning 
sun tipped the five little leaves with gold. Slowly the little 
arms unfold. What a rubbing of eyes! ; 

“Oh! oh! oh!” chimed the voices of the little green 
leaves as they beheld five little pink and white playmates in 
their midst. All day long they nodded, and smiled, and 
peeped inward. At nightfall they tried hard to once more 
fold their arms about them, but in vain. Gentle their 
evening song— 

“ Pink and white! pink and white! 
Dear little petals, good night! good night!” 

Glad little sepals ! no envy in their hearts for the five pure 
and beautiful little petals, who so soon had lifted themselves 
away. Ever they looked upward finding new beauties to 
admire. (Fig. 2.) , 





“See! see!” excitedly cried one as peeping between two 
dainty petals, he spied a group of stiff straight little flower 
creatures. ‘See their yellow bonnets,” cried another. 

Wild little sepals? At first they thought that there was a 
whole army of these tiny white creatures, but at last after 
each had counted they agreed that there were but twenty- 
five of them, five of whom were green and bareheaded. 

The little bonneted stamens bowed low to the five little 
sepals. Almost forgotten were the rosy petals. At last 
when the eyelids of the five little sepals were heavy they 
sang,— 


* Yellow and white! yellow and white! 
Dear little stamens, good night! good night! ” 


“Good morning! little petal, good morning,’’— but the 
voice of the little sepal ceased, for his close little friend, the 
rosy petal was gone. Far below with white upturned face 


he afterward found her. 
Sad now were the little sepals. 
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Ere long the others floated away. 
(Fig. 3.) 





“ Yellow, yellow stamens, you will stay with us,” said they, 
but one by one the little stamens withered and the little 
sepals were left alone with the five little strangers so far 
away. 

Sadly they sang,— 

“ Good-bye little petals, so white! so white! 
We're lonely to-night, lonely to-night. 
Good-bye little stamens, so bright! so bright! 
We're lonely to-night, lonely to-night.” 


The five little sepals now tried to make friends with the 
five little strangers within. Before the twenty little stamens 
were all gone the five little strangers began to droop. At 
first they were tall and green, but soon their heads browned 
and withered. Closer and closer they crept together. 

The little sepals seeing this go on from day to day pitied 
them, and just as they sheltered the little stamens and 
petals so long before, they now took these into their bosom. 

Sweetly they sang,— 

“ Dear little pistil, thy fear dispel; 
We'll guard you well; we'll guard you well.” 


Day by day the little sepals grew taller and closer 
together in their effort to shield the little five-celled pistil 
within. Happiness crept into their little hearts. Thoughts 
of their first playmates the little pink and white petals often 
stole in, but they joyfully hailed the sun in the morning, and 
at evening lifted their voices in song. 


‘¢ Good nforning, glad sun! thy bright golden ray 
We pray thee to shed on us throughout the day. 
Good night, dearest sun! thy favor we speak, 

Thy red glow we pray thee to leave on our cheek.” 


The five little sepals thickened and closed in about the 
little five-celled pistil. (Fig. 4.) 





4.4. 


Day after day this growth went on. I don’t know 


when you little boys and girls would have called it a 
little green apple, but the time came when that name 
was given to it, and it kept it for a long time. After 
a while the favor which it had begged of the sun, again and 
again, was granted. Its cheeks became as the red, red rose. 
(Fig. 5.) 

The five little stamens though grown old, sing on as 
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cheerily as of yore, while the little, five-celled pistil is still 
-snugly sheltered in their midst. Hark, their evening song ! 





“ Good night, dearest sun! we thank thee again 
For sunshine, and also the soft falling rain. 
We thank the for birdsong that dies with the light, 
Good night, dearest sun! good night! good night!” 





Tommy and his Teachers 


From a Parent’s View-Point 


DON’T mind in the least the fact that our little Tommy 
| has to obey instantly and unquestioningly the commands 

of the young woman who takes him from his own pet 
pursuits, corrals him in a two foot space called “his seat,” 
and keeps him where she wills, regardless of his coltish pre- 
dilection for perpetual motion. This restraint doesn’t seem 
to hurt Tommy. He is growing accustomed to his close 
quarters, and being in his fourth year of daily suppression, 
compression, and oppression (I speak now from Tommy’s 
unregenerate point of view, of course), he has learned to do 
and not to do according to fixed rules. He hasn’t shown 
any symptoms of physical injury — Tommy’s constitution is 
so elastic. He makes up out of school for all the activity of 
limb that he cannot exercise under the discipline of his 
teacher. He even manages, I rather suspect, to relieve the 
tension of his limited nerves, by several dgily jumps out of 
his prescribed mode of wooden-like stillness. 

No, I don’t object to Tommy’s being made a very little 
toy soldier of at school. I think it must be good for him to 
have to “sit in order.” It adds such a complete contrast to 
his natural ways. 

But I protest against certain mental and moral stringencies. 
I feel that we who are responsible for Tommy’s existence 
and for his future usefulness, have a right to inquire, at least, 
into the whys of certain methods which are being systemat- 
ically used to stunt our boy’s mind and falsify his ideas of 
right and wrong. 

Tommy is a mere atom in the great school system of our 
city. As only a small individual in the midst of the on-mov- 
ing mass, perhaps we can’t expect that he can be allowed to 
develop. I supposed he might amount to quite a little in 
some sphere later on. But since I have talked with 
Tommy’s teacher, I see that my hopes were builded on 
fallacious premises. Tommy is not after all the unfolding 
Thomas. He is only the fourth pupil in the fourth grade of 
Number — school. 

Tom’s first awful sense of his inability to learn came upon 
him in his first year. Tom evinced a native taste for spell- 
ing that had delighted ts at home. How we did pat his 
curly pate when he wrote his first letter beginning, “press-yes 
(precious) mama.” How proud we felt when he evolved 
the name “ pat-see” for his new puppy. 

The boy seemed so logical in his conclusions, too. His 
own name being so simple, he delighted in applying the 
principle of phonetics to other wcrds and went about singing 
p-o-m, palm — s-o-m, psalm. Now we thought this augured 
a marvellous sense of spelling. But alas! for our unin- 
structed notions. ‘Tom hadn’t been in school six months 
before he was convinced that Ae knew nothing of words. 
Having been severely dealt with for forgetting that said was 
not made of s-e-d and that deen had no sort of relation to 
tin, Tom lost his grip on orthography and became a 
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hopelessly muddled youngster, whose sfiri/ of trying was 
completely crushed along that troublous line. 

Tom had rather vague ideas as to number from the first. 
Still he learned to count and to add and subtract, uncon- 
sciously, as children always do. But it only took a few 
weeks of schooling to reduce him to despair in His astonish- 
ment at the hardness of numbers. He managed to write 
and read to ten — figures, words, and even those perplexities 
of Roman notation insisted upon from the babies for the 
reason, I take it, that children who have grown old enough 
to have independent notions will not learn such useless 
numerals. 

Tom even mastered eleven in its threefold language, but 
once having mastered the “enS he would call twelve ‘wo- 
teens and would write the others with units and tens reversed. 
Finally, having remained in tears an hour one night, that his 
teacher might impress him with her determination to make 
him put down those figures in their proper relation, he 
confided to me the whole trouble. 

“T pit four first, for because don’t you say four teen. | 
didn’t think I’d got to say my figgers backwards and my 
words frontwards.” 

Tom’s logic again had been extinguished. He had not 
been led to see why— he was simply ordered how / do.” 

After the first year, therefore, he gave up the attempt to 
think anything out. Ask him the simplest question about 
his lessons, instantly Tom’s face assumed a distressed air of 
trying to recall some flying fact and nine times out of ten 
came the final answer, “We never had that,” or, “Miss 
Teacher never told us such a thing.” Firmly had the 
despots of the school-room succeeded in convincing our 
child that his place in school was simply to keep ears open 
and memory alert, and at the proper question put a certain 
way, to rattle back the correct answer, arranged for him, 
never by him. 

Tom spent two years in a state of composed listening and 
saying after. His brain had become only a sponge — some- 
times squeezed very dry indeed in this process of filling and 
emptying. 

Morally, two truths had been graven deep into his little 
soul: first, a nice lesson got from anybody, if neatly done, 
was what would best please the teacher; and, second, that 
whispering was an awful sin if found out. 

Well, this year Tommy reached a newrule. Somehow, 
he came from school a different boy each day. He began 
to take a genuine interest in so many things. He made 
wonderful discoveries ; that reading books really were some- 
thing like home books, when you once saw them aright. He 
saw that a river in his geography was really the same sort 
of a thing as the river that he rowed upon in summer. He 
found out the dollar sign, about which there had been such 
a lot of nonsense awhile ago, was what men used in the live 
world. He recognized the fact that wasted time was all that 
was really sinful in his new room. 

Tommy awakened from his lethargy. He began “ to take 
notice” as he had never done before in school. 

We rejoiced. We sent word to the good angel who was 
leading him that she had our daily gratitude. We began to 
hope once more. Tommy commenced anew his old natural 
reasoning delights. When his monthly written tests came 
around, he went at them with a will and “hough? out answers 
rather than remembered them. At last he did so well as to 
be the first boy in his room — and determined to work his 
best forever more. 

But woful day! One morning the sweet influence that 
had been directing, not compelling him along the new track 
was gone. A new teacher had come to take her place. 
Despotism was re-established. 

We saw at once the change in our boy’s feelings about 
school. At last the dreaded down-letting came. Tommy 
wrote a beautiful language paper— wrote it with ink — hold- 
ing the pen in his chubby little hand (from which not a baby 
dimple has yet gone) in such a careful way that not a blot 
nor yet a scraggle marred the well-filled sheet. Forty 
answers did he put down. He wanted so much to be 
perfect in this taskk—he tried his very nine-year-old best, 
putting resolutely out of mind snow balls, sleds, snow forts, 
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frolics of all sorts, and pegging away earnestly at that paper 
for two hours at least. 

At noon he came home very inky about the face and 
hands, but triumphant! “I never tried harder and I 
answered every one.” At night Tommy’s face was very 
sorrowful. He had borrowed his paper to show me, for he 
really could not bear to have me think he had boasted 
utterly without foundation, at noon. 

This is what he had missed — Question: “Use Mary in 
a sentence to denote ownership.”” Tommy’s answer : “ Mary 
has a pony.” ‘You see I'd ought to uv put in a fosterphy 
in Mary. Teacher said I’d ought to known that — it had 
been told to me ’nough times,” explained Tommy shame- 
facedly. 

I said nothing to the boy, but being given to argument, I 
did call upon the teacher, hoping to ameliorate the difficulty 
by proving to her that for so young a child Mary having a 
pony meant ownership of a pony by Mary. But I came 
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Physical Exercises 


“A Manual of Physical Education” issued by Miss R. 
Anna Morris, Assistant Supervisor of Physical Culture in 
the Cleveland public schools, contains the following excellent 
suggestions : 


In this, as in any other teaching, the study of the child 
should be made the basis of instruction. Only the regular 
teacher, who comes in close contact with the children, can 
do this. The specialist may and should start the interest ; 
but it is the regular teacher who must be depended upon 
to maintain it. The aim of the daily practice should not be 
to merely perfect a series of exercises, but rather to develop 
and strengthen the children. The mechanical movements 
are not the ultimatum, but a means to an end. Back 
of them is the real child, who must be studied and who 
must be interested in himself, to the extent that he will 
work for himself, that he will se//-apply his training. When 
once the spirit of pride, in a good strong body “ takes 
hold ”’ of a child, it will react upon his mind and produce 
such worthy mental states as self-respect and courage. 


In most of the grades the exercise period should come in 
the morning before recess, the longest session in the day, 
but for the first grades who go home early, a part of the 
time should come in the long afternoon session. 


Certain conditions are necessary to an interesting and 
effective lesson, viz. ; the room should be well ventilated by 
opening the rear windows at the top, and the front ones at 
the bottom, making a temperature of not over 68 degrees. 
Avoid making direct draughts on the children. An air of 
ease and good cheer should reign over the school-room. 
Order without repression, is of vital importance. 


Never allow the children to become impatient; if you 
wish to explain or counsel, let the class be thrown into 
position, /n place, rest. 


The eyes are a great power in holding a class in gymnas- 
tics. Let the children feel that your eyes are upon them. 


During the breathing exercise sometimes say: “ Did you 
think when you washed your face this morning, to “ sniff” 
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home a wiser parent. That sentence not being in the book 
could not possibly be allowed as approaching correctness. 
He should have remembered, not reasoned, in short. 

From that day Tommy’s record has grown less and less a 
matter of pride to us and satisfaction to him. He says he 
does not get along well and he implies each time that he 
does not care. I fee) that he has already dropped back 
into his trained first habic ot utter thoughtlessness. 

As I began by saying, I do not object to Tommy’s utter 
subservience to any teacher’s notions about how to sit or 
stand or walk or talk in her domain—Tommy’s robust 
health and hearty body can react from any overstrain, I 
know: But to see my son’s mind reduced to the capacity 
of a parrot by a daily insistence upon memorizing words and 
phrases, causes me intensest apprehension for the future of 
his mental life. 

Am I the only parent who is thus forced to cry out against 
this deadening process or are there inany who feel as I do? 
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the water and open up the right road fo the lungs so that 
you can take a full breath through your nose?” “ 'To-night 
try touching the floor with your hands without bending the 
knees.” “Lie on the floor and rise to erect sittings without 
lifting feet or touching hands.” 


Make the lesson impressive by leaving with them each 
day a little “Health Text,” something worth remembering, 
similar to the following : 

“ As you go home this cold day breathe with your mouth 
closed.’ “Breathe in while you count to yourself ten 
steps, then breathe out while you count the same number.” 
** Don’t hurry your eating in order to play.” Say to them: 
“ Look at the time when you leave school to-day,then agaiu 
when you reach home, and see how long it takes to walk 
the distance.” ‘We love the children whose faces, hands 
and feet, as well as their lips, speak beautiful thoughts.” 
“How many have polite, well-trained feet in walking in 
the hall?”’ “ Let us be happy, for cheerfulness is a friend 
to health.” 


Regal Lilies 


Regal lilies, many petals, 
Like the curling drifts of snow; 
With their crown of golden anthers, 
Poised on malachite below.— Sel. 


The Pearl of Peace 


A bivalve feeding in the warm salt sea 
Draws inward, with the wave, a sandy grain 
Which, not returning with the wave again, 
Remains henceforth its secret grief to be. 


Day after day, so sea-wise folk agree, 

The creature hides it in a dew-like rain 

Of ceaseless tears, till, hardened out of pain, 
A precious pearl is fashion’d perfectly. 


From outer seas of passion, seas of strife, 
There drifts at times upon the human heart 
A secret rankling grief that day by day 
We cover with the bitter tears of life, 
Till, wrought of pain from out our noble part, 
The pearl of Peace remains with us alway. , 
— Sel. 
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VACATION 


“ And, best of all, through twilight’s calm 
The hermit-thrush repeats his psalm : 
How much I’m wishing to go a-fishing 
In days so sweet with music’s balm.” 

nae 


There’s no music like a little river’s. It plays the same 
tune over and over again and yet does not weary like men 
fiddlers. It takes the mind out of doors; and though we 
should be grateful for good houses there is, after all, no 
house like God’s out of doors. 

— Robert Louis Stevenson 
* * * 


Trees seem to come close to our life. They are often 
rooted in our richest feelings and our sweetest memories, 
like birds, build nests in their branches. 

— Henry Van Dyke 


* * * 


Human intercourse is purified and sweetened by the flow- 
ing, murmuring water. It is by a river that I would choose 
to make love, and to revive old friendships, and to play with 
the children, and to confess my faults, and. to escape from 
vain, selfish desires, and to cleanse my mind from all the 
false and foolish things that mar the joy and peace of living. 

— Henry Van Dyke 


* * * 


Where do the roses bloom? 
Tell me my dear. 

Only in Arcady — 
Arcady’s here! 


Where does the heart keep young? 
Tell me my dear, 
Only in Arcady — 
Arcady’s here ! 
— Lydia Avery Coonley 
Sie 


“What is there in a little physical rest that has such 
magic to restore the sense of pleasure? A few moments ago 
nothing pleased you — the bloom was gone from the peach ; 
but new it has come back again — you wonder and admire.” 

— Sel. 


* > * 


Wherever we strayed the same tranquil leisure enfolded 
us ; day followed day in an order unbroken and peaceful as 
the unfolding of the flowers and the silent march of the stars. 
Time no longét'tan:like the few sands in a delicate hour- 
glass held by a’ fragile human hand, but like a majestic 
river fed by fathomless seas. . . . We gave ourselves 
up to the sweetness of that unmeasured life, without thought 
of yesterday or to-morrow; we drank the cup to-day held 
to our lips, and knew that so long as we were athirst that 
draught would not be denied us. 

— Hamilton W. Mabie 


* * * 


Swing in the hammock, and what do your hear? 
Secrets the birds confide, whispering near, 
Chirping of crickets and humming of bees, 
Song of the breezes among the pine trees. 
— Lydia Avery Coonley 
Gas 


If we can only come back to Nature together every year, 
and consider the flowers and the birds and confess our 
faults and mistakes and our unbelief under these silent 
stars, and here the river murmuring our absolution, we shall 
die young, even though we live long. 

; — Henry Van Dyke 


* * 7 


Men may say what fhey will in praise of their houses, but, 
for our part we are agreed that there is nothing to be com- 
pared with a tent. It has a noble freedom of locomotion. 
What the tent lacks in luxury it makes up in liberty. A 
family which lives in a tent can never have a skeleton in 
the closet. — Sel. 


At last I fell asleep on the grass and awoke with a chorus 
of birds singing about me, and squirrels running up the tree, 
and some woodpeckers laughing; and it was as pleasant 
and rural a scene as ever I saw; and I did not care one 
penny how any of the birds or beasts had been formed. 

— Charles Darwin 


* * * 


The cool fragrance of lilacs drifting through the June 
morning from the old bush that stands between the kitchen 
door and the well; the warm layer of pungent, aromatic air 
that floats over the tansy-bed in a still July noon; or, best 
of all, the clean, spicy, unexpected smell of a bed of spear- 
mint —that is the bed whereon memory loves to lie and 
dream ! 

— Henry Van Dyke 


* * * 


I sit upon a mountain; 
No human soul is near; 
The forests are beside me, 
They are companion here, 
The gray stones give me greeting, 
Each white cloui smiling sends 
Glad message for our meeting,— 
I am with friends. 


“—_ @& © 


It is not the walking merely, it is keeping yourself in tune 
for a walk in the spiritual and bodily condition in which you 
can find entertainment and exhilaration in so simple and 
natural a pastime. You are eligible to any good fortune 
when you are in a condition to enjoy a walk. When the 
air and water taste sweet to you, how much else will taste 
sweet! When the exercise of your limbs affords you pleas- 
ure and the play of your senses upon the various objects and 
shows of nature quickens and stimulates your spirit, your 
relation to the world and to yourself is what it should be, — 
simple and direct and wholesome. 

— John Burroughs 


. 7 * 


When I am stretched beneath the pines, 

When the evening star so hotly shines, | 

I laugh at the lore and the pride of man, 

At the sophist schools and the learned clan, 

For what are they all, in their high conceit 

When man in the bush with God may meet? 

— Emerson 
* * «* 


The constant rain of needles and the crumbling of the 
fallen trees form a rich brown mould into which the foot 
sinks noiselessly. Wonderful beds of moss, many feet in 
thickness and softer than feathers, cover the rocks and roots. 
There are shadows never broken by the sun and dark, cool 
springs of icy water hidden away in the crevices. You feel 
a sense of antiquity here which you can never feel among 
the maples and beeches. Longfellow was right when he 
filled his forests primeval with “murmuring pines and 
hemlocks.” 

— Henry Van Dyke 


. * * 


’Tis good to lie beneath a tree 
While the blithe Season comforts every sense 
Steeps all the brain in rest and heals the heart 
Brimming it over with sweetness urawa es. 
‘ — Fames Russell Lowell 
* * * 


To deposit one’s physical frame in the most secret and 
sacred garden of delight and at the same time allow the 
mind to be filled with the concerns of the world we live in 
year after year, is utterly useless ; for it is not the body but 
the spirit that demands refreshment and relief from the 
wearing cares of our high-pressure lives. “It is of no use,” 
says a thoughtful writer, “‘to carry my body to the woods, 
unless I get there myself.” 

— Olive Thorne Miller 
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Number VI 


Lewis W. CoLwELt Principal Linne School Chicago 
Geometrical Forms the Basis 


ics is to establish definite relations. This, we find, is 

done by direct comparison of the magnitudes to be 
defined when they are within easy and convenient com- 
pass and can be held fast by attention for such purpose. 
We observed that geometrical forms —solids, areas, and 
lines — are the only magnitudes subject to exact and easy 
comparison. We noticed that the text-books require us to 
deal with values of other magnitudes as of time, weight, 
money, rate of motion, etc., as well as of geometrical forms 
too large to be handled. 

The needs of daily life and enlarging science often 
demand appreciation, or at least approximation of the 
quantity of such things. We found that this demand may 
be met through the device of representing. Smaller units 
stand for larger, constructed units for projected ones, visible 
and tangible units for invisible and intangible ones. Where- 
fore in every case of mathematical trial, the court of last 
resort is diagrammatic representation by means of geometric 
forms. 

It would seem then to be the part of wisdom for us to 
base education in mathematics upon familiarity with these 
forms which may be so conveniently made to exhibit every 
variety of mathematical relation. This is especially true 
because they furnish a basis for education in sense experi- 
ence. When the eye is trained to observe and discriminate 
and the hand to grasp, weigh, and construct, when images 
are easily retained and clearly reproduced, perception of 
exact relation is made possible and the foundation laid for 
comprehending quantity. 


[’ my last letter we noted that the purpose of mathemat- 


Obtuseness of Mathematical Sense 


We have all observed a time in mathematical training 
when ability to manipulate figures is not sufficient to meet 
the demands that are made upon judgment and representa- 
tive power. We all know very well that stage of instruction 
when pupils insist upon and persist in the grossest mathe- 
matical absurdities ; when they seem to be entirely devoid 
of mathematical sense. 

Fractions and percentage are notoriously hard to teach. 
Assignments to teach fifth and sixth grade rooms are often 


shunned. Is it because such mistakes as these abound ? 
#+2=>% tof + = 4 
6—i=— 9 = 4 Of .18 
If 124 per cent of my money = $24, all of it = 4 of 


$24. 
$10 is percent of $20. 
If'I sold a horse for $60, gaining twenty per cent, the 
cost was $60 — $12. 


. 


Must we not get rid of such stumbling-blocks by appeal 
to judgment? Have you never been disappointed in such 
appeal? Has it ever seemed to you that the pupils had 
lost all common sense and gone clean daft? If you have 
never had the teaching of arithmetic at this stage, have you 
ever turned over to another teacher a class given to such 
blunders? What is the cause? Is it not failure to think — 
failure to represent conditions? Why is it so hard to get 
the pupils to think? The answer to this question is easy. 
It is because they have been trained to figure rather than to 
think. ‘They find it hard to think because they lack repre- 
sentative power. 


Triumph of Mechanism over Thinking 


Did you ever notice what method there is in their mad- 
ness? Observe how the number combinations which we fix 
so beautifully in the primary grades are here ground out 
automatically and unfailingly. 2-4 3 suggests 5 and 7 + 4, 
11; we taught them so. and 10 suggest 2,6 and $ call 
up 3, 9 and 4, 18, and so forth, to the end of the chapter. 
The associations are firm. Appearanee of part of the com- 
bination calls up the rest. This is what we undertook to do 
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and in so far we have been successful, but is not something 
essential lacking? Pupils at this stage add, subtract, multi- 
ply and divide satisfactorily if we te// them when and which. 
The appearance of certain figures sets off one of these 
processes, which, unfortunately, fails oftentimes to be the 
correct one; the pupil is consequently landed without 
astonishment in some absurdity, guilelessly innocent of his . 
ridiculous plight. How can such things be? Is it not 
because we fail from the beginning to stimulate the think- 
ing of which figure combinations are the sign? What hard 
work it is then, when pupils arrive at- this pass, to inject 
meaning and break up the habit of using figures unthink- 
ingly. What we need to do in primary work is to start this 
thinking — not highly abstract thinking nor glittering gen- 
eralities, but child-like thinking based upon observation of 
objects and consisting in discovery of their relations. When 
done with this primary work and ready to advance, each 
pupil should not only associate numbers and figures with 
each other until one produces another automatically and 
surely, but should associate all symbols firmly with their 
meaning and use them as instruments of thinking. 





Ratios to be Studied Rather than Numbers 


To accomplish this easily, naturally, and surely, numbers, 
figures, processes and signs should always be means and 
never become ends. They are only the vehicle of the 
thought. The important thing is the thinking, which clari- 
fies itself by expression in these symbols. ‘The realities for 
study, #.¢., ratios or elements of size relation, are products 
of this thinking. There is no genuine progress in mathe- 
matical power without study of these mental products that 
we call exact relations or ratios. Higher mathematics 
demands not only perception of direct and simple ratios, 
but requires relating of relations and ratioing of ratios until 
they are complicated many fold. 


Counting Individuals 


Counting as a basis for arithmetic is grounded upon two 
false assumptions ; first, that a unit is an individual; sec- 
ond, that synthesis can exist without analysis. Space will 
not permit to discuss the theory at this point. Suffice it to 
say, you may discover in this way certain number combina- 
tions that need to be taught. You may make them with 
the appropriate figures perfectly fast, as we have seen, by 
review, imported interest, and other means familiar to every 
successful teacher. But — please stick a pin here — all 
this training, useful as a means, hurtful as an end, does not 
develop power, sharpen insight, evolve faculty, or really 
educate. 

How shall‘we escape the confusion referred to in the 
problems above if, instead of observing the unity of magni- 
tudes and discovering by analysis their relative value, we 
continue to base arithmetic upon counting unrelated things, 
remembering results of the counting, and associating figures? 
Do not lament as a necessary evil the blindness that so tries 
our patience and teaching skill and exhausts so entirely our 
nervous force. The fault is of our own shaping and the 
remedy lies within easy reach. 

True, we cannot dispense with knowledge of certain 
fundamental facts usually discovered by counting and ex- 
pressed in tables, or with the means of representing them, 
but we might well dispense with some of the methods by 
which we arrive at them. We need to begin with wholes to 
be analyzed. Synthesis will follow analysis and take care of 
itself if we deal with wholes. We need to establish our 
work upon comparisons. A number is the expression of a 
ratio. A ratio is an exact relation. Such a relation is 
quantitative, arising out of a comparison. All comparison 
is between two terms. To neglect either term or both is 
futile, building bricks without straw. To study number 
instead of ratio is to study form instead of content, to strain 
at language instead of to think, to attempt expression 
without a meaning to express. 


Need of Imagery 


Since there is no thinking which is not comparing, exact 
relating demands that the two terms of the comparison be 
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clearly imaged or represented and firmly held by attention 
until the comparing takes place. 


“ Pupils fail constantly in such simple exercises, They cannot make 
comparisons because they have in their minds no images of the things 


po & are to compare. They cannot deduce from symbols the relations of 
r » 


“In every exercise the first thing to secure is a clear mental picture.” 

“ The way to succeed is to develop vivid mental pictures and to fix 
these pictures by bringing them again and again before the mind.” 

— The New Arithmetic. Part 1. 

How shall vivid imagery be secured? The answer is 
suggested by the foregoing considera- 
tions. Train the senses to close obser- 
vation; use geometrical magnitudes 
illustrating simple ratios ; train the power 
of accurate construction and careful re- 
production. Then we shall lay a basis 
for Comparison in power to hold repre- 
sentative images until the act of compari- 
son takes place. Then relations of 
quantity will be discovered. Then a 
motive for using numbers and figures 
will be furnished. Then the question 
whether an association of 6 and 2 will 
call up 8, 4, 12, or 3 will not be left to 
chance. Clear imagery will occasion 
judgment and consistent action. 
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You will find preliminary exercises in sense *. 
training with a view to vivid imagery quite freely 
given in the first two or three numbers of this 
series of articles. 


Order of Ratio Development 
The study of ratio discloses a certain rational order of 


development. This will appear upon study of the accom- 
panying figures. 
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“The fundamental idea underlying all mathematics is that of equality.” 
— Herbert Spencer. 
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Fig. 3 


What is the next simplest ratio? 


Compare a with 4 (Fig. 4); ¢ with d. ee e with f (Fig. 5); ¢ 
with 4. 2 is the relation of a to 4, of ¢ to d, of ¢ to f, and of g to 4. 
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Observe how the relation is first felt and discriminated, 
then named. Not until the desire to express it is urgent 
does the number become a necessity. Thinking and judg- 
ing are necessarily primal in dealing with ratio, as we have 
seen they should be.. Processes possess meaning from the start. 
Symbols are never used except to express a discernment. 
A close and natural association is formed of figures with 
significance as well as of figures with other figures. Insight 
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A aa “. Bo “——~ based upon imaging directs manipulation of figures toward 


Fig. 


Compare A with B. (Fig. 1.) Compare C with D. (Fig. 2.) Com- 
pare E with F. (Fig. 3.) What is the relative size of A and B? C 
and D? Eand F? You respond, “They are equal. Their ratio is 1.” 


This is the simplest and most essential mathematical 
relation. It is expressed by the simplest number. You 


will notice that 
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point of arithmetic.”—Comée. 









than a thing. It 


a consistent rather than toward a haphazard end. 
But the ratio 2 has a reciprocal. 


Compare 4 with a, d with ¢; fwith ¢, and A with g. 4 is the ratio of 4 
to a, of dto +, of fto ¢, and of 4 tog. 


The comparison of the magnitudes in these figures takes 
unto itself two phases, each necessary to the complete 
meaning of the other. 2 is the ratio of a to 4 because } is 
the ratio of 6 to a. So fractions are necessary interpreters 
of integers and integers of fractions because ratios have 
reciprocals. 

Notice that the ratio does not abide in any of these 
prisms, areas, or lines. It is not peculiar to any shape. It 
is of interpretative value only when it is loosened from any 
concrete existence and made a universal. Such loosening 
occurs only through multiplied experiences with varied 
forms (Figs. 6 and 7) which exhibit the same ratio, 
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Wherefore we conclude that 2 is not a thing nor things but 
a meaning —-an idea —a concept — grasped at first only 


























through geometrical forms, but applicable as meaning or 
interpretation to quantities of weight, time, money, velocity, 





tension, etc. Enough for this time. We can begin at this 
place next time to trace the further development of ratio. 


Two Ways 
I 
“T am ashamed of the work this class is doing in arithme- 
tic,” said a teacher to a visitor in the presence of her 
school. “They don’t seem to try at all. If they did, 
I’m sure they wouldn’t have any trouble.” The pupils over-— 
heard the remark. They did try, but probably not just as 
hard as they might have done. The visitor stayed for the 
recitation and very often she heard this, “ You aren’t trying 
to see it ;” “ You don’t try to remember what we have had ;” 
“T get so tired of telling you over and over again the same 
things.”” The point was difficult and the visitor wondered 
how many years it had been since the teacher herself had 
been familiar with the subject. But the teacher had forgot- 
ten if there ever had been a time when the subject was not 


clear to her and seemed to think the children ought to see 
it now as readily as she herself saw it. 


ul 
“Are you going to hear our arithmetic lesson to-day. 
Well, we have been working very hard on division for nearly 
a week. We don’t see it very clearly yet, but it is getting 


easier for us every day and we are sure we can master it in 
a few more lessons.” 


Can you see the difference between these two schools? 
One uses the pronoun you, the other, the pronoun, we. 
One talked / the class, the other with them. One discour- 
aged, the other encouraged. One humiliated, the other 
uplifted and inspired confidence. One “aches school, the 
other does not. 

There are entire rooms of children in which there are 
not more than two or three really slow or disagreeable chil- 
dren and forty or forty-five, fine, spirited little people who 
always try to do exactly the thing they know is wanted to be 
done. Now, what does this teacher frequently do? She 
worries and frets and fumes and scolds about her school ; 
the children are so slow, so dull, disagreeable or disobedient. 
Whenever anybody asks about her school, she immediately 
makes it a special point to tell how trying her pupils are, 
how slow some of them are in their work. She dwells at 
such a length on the shortcomings of these two or three that 
people soon come to think the children of this school or of 
this particular town must be doing poor work. ‘This teacher 
has given all this impression herself. She has let two or 
three bad pupils overshadow the forty good ones.— /ndiana 
School Journal, 
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Rainbow Talks 


H. Avis PERDUE 


I have recently had some talks on sunlight with my little 
first grade pupils. 

I got a glass prism one morning and hung it in a sunny 
east window. As the sunshine streaming through it, broke 
into lovely bits of rainbow making gorgeous patches of rich 
coloring on the walls, the children’s desks and dresser, they 
were charmed. They laughed with pure delight and letting 
the color fall on their hands, they pretended to bathe them 
in the rich sunlight. . 

We talked about the beautiful colors. How they are in 
the sunlight only waiting to be set free. How we had seen 
them in the rainbow, and that took us back to our little 
friend Hiawatha and the story Nokomis told him of “ the 
rainbow in the heavens.” 

I then taught them the words of that charming little song, 
“‘The Rainbow Fairies,” found in the “ Child’s Garden of 
Song.” 

Then of course we must have some rainbow fairies, we 
are quite dramatic and like to act out things making little 
plays or games. So the names of the seven colors were 
given to seven little boys and girls. And each one chose 
his color from a package of colored papers of prismatic 
hues. y 

As we repeated the poem, each little one as the color he 
held was named stepped to the front of the room, and there 
they stood until the recitation was finished, a band of bright- 
faced fairies. 

For seat work to correlate with the talks, I utilized a 
suggestion given by Dr. Colin A. Scott in a delightful lecture 
of his, in his course of lectures on Child Study. In this 
lecture he spoke of the doll-interest and of how history and 
geography might be taught by means of it. 

As I talked with my children, the very next day after 
listening to this lecture, the thought came to me to use this 
doll-interest in this talk on the prism. So I let each one 
cut out paper dolls, seven apeice, and color them to repre- 
sent the rainbow fairies. Some of the fairies were quite 
pretty little things with wide-spread skirts and sleeves a /a 
mode. Others were rather sorry looking objects having 
neither sleeves nor arms to put in them, and some looked 
far more like hobgoblins than dainty rainbow fairies. But 
what pleased me was the fact that they were cut out and 
colored by a class of very busy, happy little people. 


Correction of Oral Errors 


Let every teacher keep beside her on her table, a pencil 
and note book, in which she can write down all the mistakes 
in English which her children make during a month. She 
will find at the close of the month that she has almost all 
the kinds of mistakes they will ever make. 

These mistakes will differ, to some extent, with different 
sets of children. German children will not make all the 
mistakes made by English children and they will make some 
mistakes which English children do not make. The mis- 
takes of Swedes, will differ, to some extent, from both the 
others ; but most mistakes in English are common to all, 

The teacher will find further, that when she has classified 
all the mistakes, she will not have a large number of classes 
or kinds. There will be defects in pronunciation, double 
negatives, wrong forms of pronouns, pronouns used for 
adjectives, verbs that do not agree with subjects, mistakes 
in the use of the principal parts of irregular verbs, auxiliary 
verbs used incorfectly, etc. 

Now after the teacher has discovered what mistakes the 
children make, let her set to work consciously and systemat- 
ically to drill them out of the language of the children. 
Take up one ata time and let the oral work and written 
work be directed against it. 

— “Language for the Grades" by J. B. Wisely 
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A Rose 


A rose leaned over the garden wall, 
A red June rose, - 
In the passionate throes 
Of a wild desire — 
Consuming her heart with its mystical fire, — 
To iiberate all the tumultuous throng 
Of feelings unvoiced, in a rapturous song, 
All-her hope and despair 
Rose in clouds of sweet incense, a tremulous ae: 
— Hel. 


The Vision of Sir Launfal* 


EVELYN LINCOLN 
(Adapted.) 


qt was a beautiful day in June. The grass was glowing 
| with greenness. The flowers had opened their eyes to 

dance in the sunshine. The buttercups were just as 
bright as the sun, and the cowslips lifted their heads in the 
green meadows, Every flower and leaf was the home of 
some happy little creature ; butterflies laid.their eggs on the 
leaves, bees flew in and out of the flowers to get something 
to make honey. The leaves on the trees were fluttering in 
the breeze. Father birds were flying among them, or rest- 
ing on the branches and singing their sweetest songs. 
Mother birds were sitting on the pretty eggs in the nest. 
The brook rippled over the stones, winding down the pas- 
ture to the shady woods beyond, and the blue sky looked 
down over all. 

There was a castle, standing apart from all this June life 
and beauty, with high walls built around it, so the summer 
could not get in. A knight, named Sir Launfal lived in this 
castle. He was brave and true, but he did not like poor 
people and only the rich were allowed to go inside the 
castle walls. 

Now, Sir Launfal had heard that somewhere in the world 
there was a cup, called the Holy Grail, from which Christ 
had drunk at the Last Supper with his disciples. The man 
who could keep this cup had to be very good, kind, brave, 
true and pure. The last man who took care of it forgot to 
be good, so the Holy Grail had been lost. Sir Launfal 
wished very much that he could find the cup, and on this 
beautiful day in June he vowed that he would not sleep in a 
bed again until he had seen it. He ordered that his armor, 
spurs and horse should be made ready for he was to start 
on a journey, into every country, the next day. That night 
he slept on some rushes and had a vision, a dream, that I 
am going to tell you about. 


ad The Dream 


In the early morning, when all.the birds were twittering 
and singing, the sun woke up and looked-over the hills to 
see the castle dull and grey, but the hills and valleys for 
miles away, were bright and green — only the castle looked 
dark and wintry. ‘The drawbridge dropped with a surly 
clang”’ as Sir Launfal and his horse sprang through the gate- 
way to ride into every country to seek the Holy Grail. 
He had on a glittering armor that.covered him from head 


* Copyrighted by Epucationat Pusisninc Co., 1897. 
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to feet, and his sword hung by his side. This strong, brave 
young man was proud and glad to go out into the world to 
find the cup. 

Just at the gate he saw a beggar lying, with his hand held 
out. The poor man was so sick that he could never get 
well. Sir Launfal did not feel sorry for him, so would not 
stop his horse to speak a kind word. The knight felt a 
disgust at the man sick with the leprosy, and shuddered as 
he looked at him. So, tossing the beggar some money he 
galloped away. The leper would not touch the gold 
because Sir Launfal gave it without love or sympathy. And 
the young knight rode off into the world leaving the poor 
leper at his own castle gate without a word of kindness. 

He rode and searched for the Holy Grail for years and 
years, but did not find it. Something was the matter. 
What was it? Sir Launfal was strong, brave and pure, and 
why could he not find the beautiful Holy Grail? He 
became an old, old man with white hair, and then he 
turned home again. 

It was winter now, and very cold and snowy. ‘The grass, 
and the leaves, and the flowers had gone to sleep under the 
snow. ‘The birds had flown away to a warmer place. The 
little brook alone had any of the summer life left. It 
rippled on over the stone under the icy house which 
sheltered it. 

When Sir Launfal rode up to his castle gate it was 
Christmas time. All was warm, happy and merry inside, 
but there was no place for this bent old man in a worn and 
broken armor. He was turned away from the gate into the 
icy cutting sleet and wind. He was without money, and 
had only a crust of bread in his pocket. But in his heart 
he had love and kindness for all who were sick and 
suffering. 

As he turned away he saw again the leper who sat there 
when he rode out on that bright summer morning. Sir 
Launfal stopped, spoke to him gently and gave him half the 
crust of bread. Then he went to the brook, broke its icy 
cover and carried some of the fresh, cold water in a wooden 
bowl to the poor man. What do you think happened? 
The leper looked with shining tender eyes into Sir Launfal’s, 
and stood up straight and strong and well just like the 
beautiful Christ. In a sweet calm voice He said, 

“ Lo, it is I, be not afraid! 
In many climes without avail, 
Thou hast spent thy life for the Holy Grail; 
Behold, it is here,— this cup which thou 
Didst fill at the streamlet for me but now; 
This crust is my body broken for thee, 
This water His blood that died on the tree; 
The Holy Supper is kept, indeed, 
In what we share with another’s need,— 
Not that which we give, but what we share,— 
For the gift without the giver is bare; 
Who bestows himself with his alms feeds three,— 
Himself, his hungering neighbor, and Me.” 

Then Sir Launfal awoke. He knew now that the Holy 
Grail could be found in his own castle, and that he need not 
go riding into every country in search of it. The castle 
gate always stands open. Summer looks in and smiles all 
over the place. Beggars are welcome, 


‘* And there’s no poor man in the North Countrie. 
But is lord of the earldom as much as he.” 


Lilies 
Lily bells! lily bells! swinging and ringing . 
Sweet golden bells on the still summer air, 


Are ye calling the birds to their matins of singing, 
Summoning nature to worship and prayer? 


Lily bells! lily bells! daintily swaying, 
Poising your petals like butterflies wings, 

As the breeze murmurs round you, pray what is he saying? 
Is he whispering love words and soft, pretty things? 


Lily bells! lily bells! ’mid the long grasses 
Gleaming like sunbeams in still shady bower, 

Have you stolen your gold from the sun as he passes? 
Are ye guarding your treasure in bud and in flower? 


Lily bells! lily bells! bowing and bending, 
Are ye nodding a welcome to me as I go? 

Do ye know that my heart bears a love never ending 
For bright golden lily-bells all in a row?— Sel. 
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This music is from the Second Reader of the Normal Music Course published by Silver, Burdett & Co., Boston, (Used by special permission.) 
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The Teacher's Desk 


ANNA E, SomMEs 


AS it ever occurred to you what a fascinating thing the 
H teacher’s desk is, to young pupils? I never realized 
it quite so much as one day when a little five-year-old 
hovered about mine, like a humming bird over a garden 
plot, putting her wee finger on first one object and then 
another, and poking her small nose curiously into the corners, 
at the same time whispering to herself, “‘ That’s ink, that’s a 
calendar, that’s a pitch-pipe,” etc., etc. I have noticed 
since that when the little ones come up to read from the 


blackboard that there is considerable rivalry among them, 


as to who shall have the end of the line nearest the desk ; 
and if allowed to dust it, a child is supremely happy and 
important. 

Now it seems as if this interest im the teacher’s desk 
might be made to have a real educational influence. So 
few of the children have a large desk at home that it is a 
novelty to many of them, and therefore the care of keeping 
it tidy, a great privilege. Since they do look upon it thus, 
can we not use their interest in it as a means to cultivate a 
habit of neatness, and a love of the beautiful ? 

Sometimes the top of a teacher’s desk displays an array 
of articles that is not only comical but rather distressing in 
itsvariety. Of course it is necessary to keep school material 
there, but let us not crowd and overload it with broken pen- 
cils, half-finished work, confiscated refreshments, and con- 
traband articles of all kinds. Such things can be kept in 
other places. Let the desk, which is so identified in the 
children’s minds with the teacher herself, be something 
more pleasing than a catch-all for school-room débris. 

If you are fortunate enough to have a new style desk so 
much the easier to make it attractive. If it be an old one 
with the woodwork marred or the enamel cloth spotted, buy 
a large sheet of colored blotting paper for eight cents and 
have a clean, pretty top. Keep the inkstand free from 
spatters. Such books as are necessary keep upright in a 
row ; one of those enameled tin supports shaped like a right 
angle serves this purpose well. It costs very little and takes 
upnoroom. A supply of pencils is generally a necessity, but 
they need not be in rattling, rolling disorder. Put them 
compactly in a box, or what is prettier and more conven- 
ient, stand them, points upward, in a small, deep basket. A 
very pretty one, either round or square, about three inches 
across and five inches deep can be obtained for ten or 
fifteen cents and will be found clean and handy as well as 
ornamental. It will hold pencils enough to supply the 
whole class and it is much easier to pass them from it than 
from a box in which they are laid flat. 

A bunch of flowers! Yes, we all know the effect of that, 
and in the spring and fall it is comparatively easy to get 
them. But in the winter, flowers are not plenty and a 
bunch of posies is seldom seen in the school-room. How- 
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ever in these days the making of paper flowers is an art 
and really beautiful ones can be had for very little money. 
They cost almost nothing if you can make them yourself, 
but unless you have had some instruction and considerable 
practice, your own handiwork will not be likely to cultivate 
the children’s taste in the right direction. The result will 
probably be daubs of things that are simply hideous. There 
are women and girls who have learned this work as a 
regular trade and the shops are gay with their work, which 
is really artistic. A dozen pinks cost but twenty-five cents 
and in a slender glass on your desk make a delightful dash 
of color for the room. Gorgeous great yellow and white 
chrysanthemums, or dainty pink ones, cost from twelve and 
a half to seventeen cents; or ten cents if you can buy 
direct from the girls who make them. They are so large 
that four or even three of them in an old Japanese jar pro- 
duces quite a sumptuous oriental effect. With a little care 
to put out of the dust on sweeping nights, these flowers will 
last you all winter till the spring brings the real ones again. 
Then they can be put away for another year. 

For a crowning ornament to the desk there is nothing 
sweeter, more ornamental, or a better source of delight to 
both yourself and the children than the photograph of a 
little child. _ Some teachers have quite a collection of chil- 
dren’s pictures that their pupils have presented with much 
pride, and nearly all have one or two. If you have never 
tried it you do not know how the children do love to look 
upon the likeness of one of their little mates, and what an 
honor they consider it to the original. It need not neces- 
sarily be one of the present class; perhaps quite as well if 
not. Or if so, do not always use the same photograph. 
That might imply a favoritism you do not mean. Give each 
photograph you own aturn. A simple glass frame (fifteen 
cents, mine cost) without any metal about it except the 
stand at the back, adds greatly to the effect of the photo- 
graph, and is much prettier for a child’s face than a fancy 
metal frame, which costs a good deal more. 

A little care to the snug, tidy keeping of material, and a 
very small amount of money (all I have mentioned can be 
done for less than a dollar) will make the desk, in the little 
ones’ minds, the most attractive thing in the room, with the 
exception, let us hope, of the teacher herself. 


A little girl brought a basket of strawberries to the minister 
very early on Monday morning. ‘‘ Thank you, my little girl,” 
he said. ‘They are very beautiful. But I hope you didn’t gather 
them yesterday, which was the Sabbath day.” “ No, sir,” replied 
the child, ‘‘ I pulled them this morning; but they were growin’ all 
yesterday.” 


‘*Were you frightened, Lois, when you spoke your piece?” 
‘¢ No-o, I wasn’t frightened, mamma, but somehow I felt dread- 
fully wiggley at first!” 
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A Dream of Vacation 


Last Days 


M. HELEN BECKWITH 


“ OW much longer has school gof to keep?” 
H A pleading little voice asks this, and pleading eyes 
look into mine, when June, “the fairest daughter of 
the year”’ is calling the children out inio the beautiful sun.” 
Dear laddie! He only voices what the rest feel, a longing 
for worktime to be over, and the long weeks of playtime, 
with no lesson or bells, to begin. There are different ways 
of passing these “ last ” days. 
A Picture 

Twenty children are toeing a crack in the floor. The 
last spelling lesson of the year is just over. How the time 
has dragged! There has been outward submission but 
inward insubordination to the iron clad rules. Courage 
however! ‘Ten minutes more and — “Ida Allen, have you 
whispered?’’ How the little girl at the head of the line 
shivers, as the teacher stands over her with menacing glance. 
Is she as painfully ugly looking as she seems, this woman 
with the fiery black eyes and short black curls, or is it 
because they dislike her so? . 

Down the long line goes the question. Twenty guilty 
“Yes ma’ams,” interspersed with sobs and tears, is the 
reply, and then, fwenty “ttle hands feel the d/ows from two 
birch sticks, lying conveniently near on the desk. “The 
exercises are over!” Are they? Will anything ever 
efface the memory of this disgrace and injustice? Certainly 
it was burned into the memory of one little girl, who grew 
white to the very lips. Not a tear did she shed, but five 
minutes later when she reached her mother’s side and had 
poured out her grief she said, “ When I am a lady I shall be 
a teacher and I hope Miss Smith will have a little girl who 
will go to school to me. If she does I shall whip her just as 
she did me this afternoon.” 

This little girl is a “ grown up woman ” now. 
She hears of Miss Smith sometimes, but she never meets 
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her. She says she would go miles out 
of her way to avoid her. 

“ Make a child happy now, and you 
make him happy twenty years afterward 
in the memory of it.” 

I repeat this mechanically, it has 
become such a trite saying, but as I do 
so, back through the vista of years I see, 


Another Picture 


It is the same school-house. 

Time, one year later. 

It is the last day of school and a fair 
June Day. There is no “speaking of 
pieces,” no visitors, nor much out of 
the ordinary school routine of every 
day work. A new copy in the writing 
books in blue ink, because the little 
ones thought it prettier than black, the 
reading of the favorite stories in the 
well worn third readers — supplemen- 
tary books were not common then, — 
and a little spelling match in which the 
children choose sides. 

Then there is some lemonade that 
a little girl serves in a blue china mug 
with pink roses on the sides, some 
“rewards of merit ’’ with bright pictures 
for keepsakes, and a little quiet visiting, 
when whispering rules are suspended 
that the children may have “a good 
time.” 

This is all except the s#acher, but 
such a teacher ! 

Did any one else ever have such 
wavy brown hair, such delicate coloring, 
winning smile and gracious manner? 
Was she as beautiful as she seems now 
when a score of years have passed, or 
was it that the children 4oved her so much that she wears 
such a halo of glory? 

Certain it is, that this last day, and the vision of Miss 
Rose standing on the school-house steps, with her brown 
eyes full of tears, bidding the little ones good-bye, is one of 
the fairest pictures that hangs on memory’s walls to be 
treasured as long as life lasts. 

Do you think this happened in some country across the 
sea or that the pictures are overdrawn? 

Oh, no, it took place in the free United States since 
slavery was abolished, and I was one of the little girls who 
went to school to both teachers. 


Winged Seeds 


Oh, gold-green wings, and bronze-green wings, 
And rose-tinged wings, that down the breeze 
Come sailing from the maple-trees ! 

You showering things, you shimmering things, 

That June-time always brings! 

Oh, are you seeds that seek the earth, 

The shade of lovely leave« to spread? 

Or shining angels, that had birth 

When kindly words were said? 


Oh, downy dandelion-wings, 
Wild-floating wings, like silver spun, 
That dance and glisten in the sun! 
You airy things, you elfin things, 
That June-time always brings! 
Oh, are you seeds that seek the earth, 
The light of laughing flowers to spread? 
Or flitting fairies, that had birth 
When merry words were said? 
— Helen Gray 
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The Teacher's Desk 


ANNA E, SoMES 


AS it ever occurred to you what a fascinating thing the 
H teacher’s desk is, to young pupils? I never realized 
it quite so much as one day when a little five-year-old 
hovered about mine, like a humming bird over a garden 
plot, putting her wee finger on first one object and then 
another, and poking her small nose curiously into the corners, 
at the same time whispering to herself, “‘ That’s ink, that’s a 
calendar, that’s a pitch-pipe,” etc., etc. I have noticed 


since that when the little ones come up to read from the 
blackboard that there is considerable rivalry among them, 
as to who shall have the end of the line nearest the desk ; 
and if allowed to dust it, a child is supremely happy and 
important. 


Now it seems as if this interest in the teacher’s desk 
might be made to have a real educational, influence. So 
few of the children have a large desk at home that it is a 
novelty to many of them, and therefore the care of keeping 
it tidy, a great privilege. Since they do look upon it thus, 
can we not use their interest in it as a means to cultivate a 
habit of neatness, and a love of the beautiful ? 

Sometimes the top of a teacher’s desk displays an array 
of articles that is not only comical but rather distressing in 
itsvariety. Of course it is necessary to keep school material 
there, but let us not crowd and overload it with broken pen- 
cils, half-finished work, confiscated refreshments, and con- 
traband articles of all kinds. Such things can be kept in 
other places. Let the desk, which is so identified in the 
children’s minds with the teacher herself, be something 
more pleasing than a catch-all for school-room débris. 

If you are fortunate enough to have a new style desk so 
much the easier to make it attractive. If it be an old one 
with the woodwork marred or the enamel cloth spotted, buy 
a large sheet of colored biotting paper for eight cents and 
have a clean, pretty top. Keep the inkstand free from 
‘spatters. Such books as are necessary keep upright in a 
row ; one of those enameled tin supports shaped like a right 
angle serves this purpose well. It costs very little and takes 
upnoroom. A supply of pencils is generally a necessity, but 
they need not be in rattling, rolling disorder. Put them 
compactly in a box, or what is prettier and more conven- 
ient, stand them, points upward, in a small, deep basket. A 
very pretty one, either round or square, about three inches 
across and five inches deep can be obtained for ten or 
fifteen cents and will be found clean and handy as well as 
ornamental. It will hold pencils enough to supply the 
whole class and it is much easier to pass them from it than 
from a box in which they are laid flat. 

A bunch of flowers! Yes, we all know the effect of that, 
and in the spring and fall it is comparatively easy to get 
them. But in the winter, flowers are not plenty and a 
bunch of posies is seldom seen in the school-room. How- 
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ever in these days the making of paper flowers is an art 
and really beautiful ones can be had for very little money. 
They cost almost nothing if you can make them yourself, 
but unless you have had some instruction and considerable 
practice, your own handiwork will not be likely to cultivate 
the children’s taste in the right direction. The result will 
probably be daubs of things that are simply hideous. There 
are women and girls who have learned this work as a 
regular trade and the shops are gay with their work, which 
is really artistic. A dozen pinks cost but twenty-five cents 
and in a slender glass on your desk make a delightful dash 
of color for the room. Gorgeous great yellow and white 
chrysanthemums, or dainty pink ones, cost from twelve and 
a half to seventeen cents; or ten cents if you can buy 
direct from the girls who make them. They are so large 
that four or even three of them in an old Japanese jar pro- 
duces quite a sumptuous oriental effect. With a little care 
to put out of the dust on sweeping nights, these flowers will 
last you all winter till the spring brings the real ones again. 
Then they can be put away for another year. 

For a crowning ornament to the desk there is nothing 
sweeter, more ornamental, or a better source of delight to 
both yourself and the children than the photograph of a 
little child. _ Some teachers have quite a collection of chil- 
dren’s pictures that their pupils have presented with much 
pride, and nearly all have one or two. If you have never 
tried it you do not know how the children do love to look 
upon the likeness of one of their little mates, and what an 
honor they consider it to the original. It need not neces- 
sarily be one of the present class; perhaps quite as well if 
not. Or if so, do not always use the same photograph. 
That might imply a favoritism you do not mean. Give each 
photograph you owna turn. A simple glass frame (fifteen 
cents, mine cost) without any metal about it except the 
stand at the back, adds greatly to the effect of the photo- 
graph, and is much prettier for a child’s face than a fancy 
metal frame, which costs a good deal more. 

A little care to the snug, tidy keeping of material, and a 
very small amount of money (all I have mentioned can be 
done for less than a dollar) will make the desk, in the little 
ones’ minds, the most attractive thing in the room, with the 
exception, let us hope, of the teacher herself. 


A little girl brought a basket of strawberries to the minister 
very early on Monday morning. ‘‘ Thank you, my little girl,” 
he said. ‘They are very beautiful. But I hope you didn’t gather 
them yesterday, which was the Sabbath day.” ‘ No, sir,” replied 
the child, ‘‘ I pulled them this morning; but they were growin’ all 
yesterday.” 


“Were you frightened, Lois, when you spoke your piece?” 
‘¢ No-o, I wasn’t frightened, mamma, but somehow I felt dread- 
fully wiggley at first!” 
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A Dream of Vacation 


Last Days 


M. HELEN BECKWITH 


a: OW much longer has school go# to keep?” 
H A pleading little voice asks this, and pleading eyes 
look into mine, when June, “the fairest daughter of 
the year” is calling the children out into the beautiful sun.” 
Dear laddie! He only voices what the rest feel, a longing 
for worktime to be over, and the long weeks of playtime, 
with no lesson or bells, to begin. There are different ways 
of passing these “ last” days. 
A Picture 

Twenty children are toeing a crack in the floor. The 
last spelling lesson of the year is just over. How the time 
has dragged! There has been outward submission but 
inward insubordination to the iron clad rules. Courage 
however! ‘Ten minutes more and — “Ida Allen, have you 
whispered?’’ How the little girl at the head of the line 
shivers, as the teacher stands over her with menacing glance. 
Is she as painfully ugly looking as she seems, this woman 
with the fiery black eyes and short black curls, or is it 
because they dislike her so? 

Down the long line goes the question. Twenty guilty 
“Yes ma’ams,” interspersed with sobs and tears, is the 
reply, and then, twenty iittle hands feel the d/ows from two 
birch sticks, lying conveniently near on the desk. “The 
exercises are over!” Are they? Will anything ever 
efface the memory of this disgrace and injustice? Certainly 
it was durned into the memory of one little girl, who grew 
white to the very lips. Not a tear did she shed, but five 
minutes later when she reached her mother’s side and had 
poured out her grief she said, ‘“‘ When I am a lady I shall be 
a teacher and I hope Miss Smith will have a little girl who 
will go to school to me. If she does I shall whip her just as 
she did me this afternoon.” 

This little girl is a “ grown up woman ” now. 
She hears of Miss Smith sometimes, but she never meets 
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her. She says she would go miles out 
of her way to avoid her. 

“ Make a child happy now, and you 
make him happy twenty years afterward 
in the memory of it.”’ 

I repeat this mechanically, it has 
become such a trite saying, but as I do 
so, back through the vista of years I see, 


Another Picture 


It is the same school-house. 

Time, one year later. 

It is the last day of school and a fair 
June Day. There is no “speaking of 
pieces,” no visitors, nor much out of 
the ordinary school routine of every 
day work. A new copy in the writing 
books in blue ink, because the little 
ones thought it prettier than black, the 
reading of the favorite stories in the 
well worn third readers — supplemen- 
tary books were not common then, — 
and a little spelling match in which the 
children choose sides. 

Then there is some lemonade that 
a little girl serves in a blue china mug 
with pink roses on the sides, some 
“rewards of merit’’ with bright pictures 
for keepsakes, and a little quiet visiting, 
when whispering rules are suspended 
that the children may have “a good 
time.” 

This is all except the s#acher, but 
such a teacher ! 

Did any one else ever have such 
wavy brown hair, such delicate coloring, 
winning smile and gracious manner? 
Was she as beautiful as she seems now 
when a score of years have passed, or 
was it that the children ved her so much that she wears 
such a halo of glory? 

Certain it is, that this last day, and the vision of Miss 
Rose standing on the school-house steps, with her brown 
eyes full of tears, bidding the little ones good-bye, is one of 
the fairest pictures that hangs on memory’s walls to be 
treasured as long as life lasts. 

Do you think this happened in some country across the 
sea or that the pictures are overdrawn? 

Oh, no, it took place in the free United States since 
slavery was abolished, and I was one of the little girls who 
went to school to both teachers. 





Winged Seeds 


Oh, gold-green wings, and bronze-green wings, 
And rose-tinged wings, that down the breeze 
Come sailing from the maple-trees ! 

You showering things, you shimmering things, 

That June-time always brings! 

Oh, are you seeds that seek the earth, 

The shade of lovely leave« to spread? 

Or shining angels, that had birth 

When kindly words were said? 


Oh, downy dandelion-wings, 
Wild-floating wings, like silver spun, 
That dance and glisten in the sun! 
You airy things, you elfin things, 
That June-time always brings! 
Oh, are you seeds that seek the earth, 
The light of laughing flowers to spread? 
Or flitting fairies, that had birth 
When merry words were said? 
— Helen Gray Cone 
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The Raccoons 


How They Came and Went 
NELLIE LATHROP HELM City Normal School Chicago 


“ NOTHER chicken gone! This is the third. We 

a must set a trap to catch the thief, whatever it is.” 

Mr. Preston looked troubled. Philip and Henry 
walked about with their eyes on the white feathers that were 
scattered on the ground, which told the story of the chicken’s 
fate. ‘See, papa,” called Philip, ‘“‘ Here’s a track in the 
mud. Some animal made it.” 

They all examined it closely. It was long and slender 
and showed plainly the print of five sharp claws. 

“ Here’s another,” said Henry, “and here, and here! I 
wonder what made them.” Just then Jim, the colored boy 
who worked on the farm, came around the barn. 

“ Dem’s 'coon tracks,” he said, with a glance at the foot- 
prints in the mud, “I knows ’em.” 

“We must catch the rascal, Jim,” 
said Mr. Preston, “Shall we set a 
trap?”’ 

“Trap!” ex- 
claimed Jim with 
some scorn. “ No, 
sah, let’s have no 
traps. I'll catch 
dat ‘coon widout 
a trap ‘fore hits 
many hours older. 
*Twon’t be coming 
here for chickens 
again.” And Jim 
grinned until he 
showed all his whit 
teeth. 

That night as 
Philip and Henry 
lay in their little 
bed, far away over the hills they heard the loud barking of 
dogs. 

Henry sat up to listen. The moonlight, still and bright, 
streamed through the open window. ‘The only sound to be 
heard was the barking of the dogs. 

“« What is it?’’ he asked close to Philip’s ear. ‘“ Dogs — 
coon — Jim” was the sleepy reply. “Oh!” Henry settled 
back on his pillow, and in a moment both were fast asleep 
again. 

In the morning they ran to the barn to see Jim and hear 
about the “ coon hunt.” 


“ Jes’ look here,” 
called Jim, as he fin- 
ished nailing a piece 
of wire net over a 
large box. 

“What is it?” 
asked Philip, peeping 
cautiously into the 
box where he saw 
what looked like a 
roll of. gray and 
brown fur. 

“ Dat’s de coon, to 
be sure,” replied Jim 
with some pride. 

“Ts it alive?’ asked 
Henry. 

“ Alive !”’ exclaimed 
Jim. “Well, I jes’ reckon if you’d ben ‘long las’ night 
you'd thought hit war alive.” 

“ But what are those rats in there for?’ asked Philip, 
who saw something else in the box besides the roll of 
shaggy fur. ‘‘ Do ’coons eat rats?” 

Then how Jim did laugh! It was a whole minute before 
he could speak. The boys looked at him in surprise as he 
leaned against the side of the barn, his mouth open so wide 
as to really look dangerous, while he laughed so loudly and 
so long that Mr. Preston, standing on the front porch, 















started toward the barn to see what 
was the matter. When Jim could 
speak, he said, “Rats! If dat aint 
jes’ the bestest joke dat I eber heard 
tell ob. Why, honey, dem’s baby 
*coons.” 

Philip was so surprised that he for- 
got to be angry with Jim for laugh- 
ing. Henry, looking at them more 
closely, said, “They do look like rats, 
Jim. They’re no bigger and they 
haven’t any more hair on them than 
on a rat. But why don’t they wake / 
up? I want to see their 
eyes.” 
“ They’re not asleep,” eel, 
said Jim. Only has der 
eyes shut. Baby ’coons 
neber any oder way.” 

“Can’t they open : 
their eyes?” asked A 
Henry. z 

“ Not ’til dey’s twenty-one days old,”’ said Jim. 

“How old are they now, Jim?” asked Philip. 

“Can't jes’ say,” replied Jim, ‘‘ but if you keep count you 
kin tell, ’cause dey’ll open dose eyes when dey’s twenty-one 
days old, sure as dey’s ’coons.”’ 

“ That’s — why, that’s three weeks,”’ said Philip, counting 
on his fingers. ‘“ Whata longtime. Why?” 

“Don’t know why,” answered Jim. “ Only jes’ know 
it’s so.” 

“See, papa,” called Henry, as Mr. Preston joined them, 
“ here is the coon and she has four little ones.” 

“ How did you manage to bring her home alive, Jim?” 
asked Mr. Preston. 

“Jes’ dis way, sah,” replied Jim. “It wa’n’t no time 
‘fore de dogs treed her. You mus’ hab heard dem barkin’. 
When I see her head a-stickin’ out’n de hole in de hollow 
limb ob de tree whar her nest was I tinks to myself, ‘ Dat 
‘coon’s skin’ll make a fine cap and*I’ll hab de bestest dinner 
ob ‘coon meat 
and sweet taters 
yet.” But when I 
foun’ de babies I 
hadn’t de heart to 
let de dogs git 
her. So I jes’ 
climbed de tree, 
took off my coat 
and held it ober 
de hole and wid 
a club drove her 
into it. She fought 
hard but I caught 
her at last. Ob 
co’se de babies was easy to manage. Maybe, sah, after 
dey’s growed you'll let me hab de old un.” 

*‘ Will they ever be as big as the mother?” asked Philip. 

“Too soon, I fear,” laughed his father. “I hope she 
won’t tell them how good my chickens are.” 

“« May we keep them, papa?” asked Henry. 

“So long as they behave themselves,” was the reply. 
“‘ But, Jim, you must make a large cage for them. It would 
be cruel to keep them in so small a box.” n 

Jim went to work at once and soon the new cage was 
done. It was large enough for the mother raccoon to move 
about freely. But she looked very unhappy as she moved 
back and forth with an-:awkward sidewise motion, rubbing 
her thick long fur against the sides of her cage. Her head 
hung down, her back was arched up with the long brown 
hairs bristling all over it, through which could be seen the 
thick mass of soft gray fur that lay close to the skin. She 
was two feet long, with a tail about eight inches long, 
beautifully marked with rings of gray and brown, and a tip 
of black. 

« She’d be.pretty if she wasn’t so cross,” said Philip. 

“She'll git ober bein’ cross if we’re good to her,” said 
Jim. “She ain’t forgot dat nest in de hollow tree yet.” 
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“Come, Henry,” said Philip, “ Let’s get her something 
to eat. What does she like best, Jim?” 

“ Dat’s a hard question,” said Jim, “ For she’ll eat anything 
from a grasshopper to dat turkey gobbler (if she could git 
him), not forgettin’ de vegetables and fruits. Suppose you 
try her now wid apples and a pan ob nice fresh water. She 
must hab plenty ob water, and nothin’ would please her 
more than a fish or a frog.”’ 

When the boys returned Jim 
opened the slide in the side of the 


cage and they slipped the water and food in. 

The raccoon raised her head to see what was happening 
and when she saw the pan of water she thrust her paw into 
it as though to see how deep it was. Then her long nose 
followed and she drank until she could drink no more. She 
seemed to feel better at once. Then she took an apple 
between her fore paws, which seemed more like hands than 
feet, and turned it over to look at it and smell of it. 

But before she ate it she dipped it into the water, rubbing 
it between her paws as though washing it. Everything she 
ate was treated in the sathne way. It seemed to be her 
mode of preparing her food. Even the fish, fresh from the 
pond, that the boys brought to her, was served in like 
manner. She ate everything that was given her. 

Then suddenly, with a twist of her body like a somersault, 
her sulky fit was gone and she looked up with a bright, sly 
glance as though to ask that bygones be bygones. 

Now for the first time the boys had a good look at her 
face. It was a broad face with a sharp nose — the inquisi- 
tive, meddlesome kind of 
nose that is always prying 
into other people’s business. 
The eyes were bright and 
closeset and the black 
stripe down the nose and 
around the eyes with the 
white one across the fore- 
head and down the cheeks 
gave her a cunning look 
not altogether trustworthy. 

The little raccoons grew 
fast and the mother was 
very devoted to them. Each 
day the boys made a mark 
on the cage so that they 
might know how long they 
would keep their eyes shut. They began to fear they would 
never open when one morning as they peeped into the cage 
they saw four pairs of new black eyes shining in a dark 
corner. They counted the marks on the cage. 

“ Eighteen !’’ announced Philip. 

“Eighteen and three more are twenty-one and that’s 
three weeks,” said Henry, proud of his skill in mathematics. 
“So they were three days old when we got them.” 

“Papa, papa,” they called. “Come and see! Our 
coons have opened their eyes.” The mother raccoon 
seemed very proud of this added charm in her children and 
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she walked around them rubbing her thick fur against their 
little woolly bodies. 

“Their fur is beginning to look a little like hers, isn’t 
it?” said Henry. “ And see how they run about now that 
they can see.” 

“They must have more freedom, now,” said Mr. Preston. 
“‘ Make a little hole somewhere so they can go in and out, 
but don’t let the mother out. She’s not to be trusted.” 

‘What would she do?” asked Philip, who felt rather 
sorry for her, as she tried to stick her nose through the bars 
of the cage. — 

“Probably make away to the woods as fast as she could 
go,” replied his father, “ taking her babies with her.” 

“Then she must stay where she is,” said Henry. “See 
how she watches them as they run about in the grass.” 

When the little ones got beyond her sight the mother 
called them back with a low, whining cry, as she walked 
back and forth in the cage. 

Philip and Henry never tired of watching their pets, who 
showed some new trick every day. They soon learned that 
the coming of the boys meant something good to eat, and 
as this was about the only thought in their little round heads 
they were always glad to see them. They would even run 
to meet them, climb up their legs, and pry into their pockets 
for the good things sure to be found there. 

It was great fun for the boys and the raccoons, but rather 
hard on the clothes when the sharp little claws clung too 
tightly or the impudent little noses became too eager in 
their search for treasures. 

The mother, too, had her tricks. She seemed quite 
reconciled to her cage and 
looked upon the boys as her 
friends. They were always 
kind to her, so why should 
she not? 

But the little ones learned 
many things that the boys did 
not teach them. Did the 
mother raccoon whisper to 
them of the things she had 
done in her life of liberty? 
Who can tell? 

Certain it is that nothing 
was safe from the greedy 
little raccoons, who were 
every day growing larger 
and looking more like 
their mother. It was a 
tight squeeze for them to 
get through the opening 
in the cage that had been 
made for them. 

“« But we can’t make it bigger,” said Philip, as he watched 
them squeezing their fat little bodies in and out of the cage. 
“If we do, the mother can go through it, and then ‘ good- 
bye’ to them all.” : 

When the little raccoons saw how much their mother 
enjoyed the sweet green corn that the boys brought her 

















they decided to have some, too. So, in the night, their 
favorite time for such adventures, they found the garden 
where it was growing. In the morning the broken stalks, 
the nibbled ears and the foot-prints in the soft earth were 
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plain to be seen, but the little raccoons, with their heads 
tucked between their hind legs, sleeping the contented 
‘sleep of the well-fed, told no tales. 

One day Henry, coming through the orchard, saw one of 
the raccoons run up an apple tree where a robin had her 
nest. He knew the nest well, for he and Philip had 
watched the robins build it, and now they knew that four 
little blue eggs lay there. He ran shouting, but he was too 
late. One stroke of the naughty little paw and the nest 
with the precious eggs fell’'to the ground, while the robins 
cried piteously from a tree near by. But this was not all. 
Before Henry could reach the spot the little thief was down 
the tree and began to eat the eggs before his eyes. 

If ever a raccoon deserved a whipping this one did. He 
had it, too, but it only made him sulky as he ran home and 
crept into his mother’s arms. He must have told her all 
about it, for she looked cross, too. 

In the pond near the barn the frogs and fishes lived hap- 

pily with the ducks and geese. The young raccoons 
learned that fish and frogs are good. Their mother must 
have told them how to catch them, for soon the cheerful 
croaking of the frogs ceased to be heard in the twilight, 
and a fish was seldom seen darting through the water. 
. “T believe those ’coons have killed them all,” said Mr. 
Preston, as he and the boys were walking around the pond. 
But when Jim came in bearing a duck and told how he had 
seen one of the raccoons seize it and kill it before he could 
save it, it was too much. 

“Those rascals must be either killed or locked up,” said 
Mr. Preston. “ This is worse than having the wild ones 
come from the woods. Their skins would be worth a good 
deal.” 

“Please look for them, Jim,” urged Philip. ‘Perhaps 
they have back to their old home.” 

“ No, ” said Jim with a grin. “Dat mammy ’coon 
know too much for dat.” -And Jim was right. 

Into another part of the forest she had taken her little 
family. She knew every hollow tree for miles around. She 
had not forgotten ome. The young raccoons had never 
known any home but the cage they had just left, but the 
feeling of freedom im the forest filled them with delight. 
They hardly knew their mother, she was so lively and so 
playful, even playing tricks on her children whenever she 
had a chance. 

She led them to a new hollow in a new tree far away from 
the home where they were born. Here they stayed with 
her through the winter, sleeping most of the time, but on 
the warm, bright days leaving the nest to hunt for food. 
As they were not over particular, they always found some- 
thing to eat; then they went back to the “nest tree” for 
another long sleep. 

When springtime came they left their mother and went to 
live in other hollow trees, but Philip and Henry never saw 
them again. 

' Facts in Story 

Condition of raccoon at birth. 

Resemblance to rats. 

" Appearance when grown. 

Eyes not open until three weeks old. 

Number at birth, four to six. 

Home of raccoon. 

Knows many hollow trees — chooses one as “ nest tree.” 

Manner of hunting raccoon. 

Uses to man — flesh, fur. 

Foot of raccoon. 

ext 

Manner of obtaining food. 

Fondness for water. 

Especially fond of fish and green corn. 

Disposition of raccoon — moody, tricky, playful. 

Make amusing but untrustworthy pets. 

Care of young — call of raccoon. 

Young remain with mother a year. 

Position while sleeping. 

Winter sleep. 

Enemies — dog, man. 


Books used in reference : 


Life of Animals. Brehm. 
Natural History, Mammalia. Wood. 
Natural History. ohmston. 


Animal Memoirs. Zeckwood. 

Encyclopedia Brittanica. 

Standard Natural History. 

“Sing, Sing, Lily Bells Ring.” 


MArY ETHELWYN SYLLA. 
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Pansy Faces 


Pansy faces, grave and wise, 
Who can read the ** thought ” that lies 
Lurking underneath your eyes? 


Thoughts ” of folk and flower lore! 
Secrets hidden evermore, 
By the under-world’s fast door! 


Pansy faces, elfin, wee !— 
As I bend full lowlily, 
Will you whisper ‘‘ thoughts ” to me? 
— Youth’s Companion. 


An Open Secret 


The lily breathed it in my ear; 

The oriole trilled it, soft but clear; 

I caught it in the bee’s low hum; 
This open secret, ‘‘ June has come! ” 


The Humming Bird 


Oh, dainty ‘‘ living sunbeam,” 
With gorgeous colors bright, 
Show me your ruby necklace 
And gauzy wings so light; 
Just pause one little moment 
Before the open door, 
And whisper low the secret 
You found within that flower.—Sel. 


Caught napping 
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Arachne sat in her little house. 
She was spinning. 


She took the lambs’ wool and made it inte soft rolls. 


She spun the rolls into fine yarn. 

The little wood nymphs came to see her. 
“ We like to see you work,” they said. 
“You spin so well. 

Your fingers fly so fast. 

No one can spin as well as you.” 
“Yes, I can spin well,” said Arachne. 
“ And I can weave, too. 

Many people come to see me weave. 
See this cloth! Is it not pretty? 

The pictures I did with my needle.” 

It was beautiful. 


“Minerva the wise one, must have taught you,”’ said the 
nymphs. 
“ No,” said Aracnne, “ no one taught me.” I can weave 
as well as Minerva.” 


“Oh no,” said the nymphs. 
“You must not say that. 
Minerva is a goddess. 
No one can weave as well as she.” 

But Arachne said dver and over, 

“ Minerva did not teach me. 

1 can weave as well as she. 

I would like to try my skill with hers. 

I should win I know.” 

Minerva lived with the gods on Mount Olympus. 
She heard what Arachne said. ’ 

“What a silly girl she is,” she thought. 

“T will go down and talk to her. 

I will wear this old cloak. 

She will not know me.” 

Then she came down to earth. 

She went to Arachne’s house. 

She saw her at her work. 

“How well you spin,” she said. 

“Can you weave, too?” 

“ Yes,” said Arachne. 

“See this pretty cloth. 

See the pretty pictures, 

I can weave as well as Minerva. 

I would like to try my skill with hers.” 

“Oh, you must not say that. 

Try your skill with some young girl. 

Then you may win. 

You cannot win in a match with Minerva. 
She taught you how to spin.” 

“ No, she did not,” Arachne said. 

“T can do work as well as she.” 

This made Minerva very angry. 

“ Bold girl,” she said, “ I am Minerva. 

Do you wish to try your skill with mine?” 
Arachne grew very pale. 

She knew it was not safe to try it. 
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The Little Weaver 


M. H. B. 


“ Do not try, Arachne,” said her friends. 
“ Tell Minerva you are sorry. 

She will forgive you. 

She is good and kind.” 

But Arachne would not do it. 

“TI willtry. I may win,’’ she said. 

“ Very well,” said Minerva. 

“ We will begin now.” ‘ 
“ Why is Arachne so silly,” said the little nymphs. 
“ Minerva will win. 

Then she will punish the wicked girl.” 

The room was very still. 

The little nymphs watched the weavers. 
Arachne made a picture of a girl in her cloth. 
She was petting a pretty white swan. 


Then she made a tower. It seemed to be of brass. 


A shower of golden light was shining on it. 
She made the sea, too. 

It was so blue it made one wish to ride on it. 
They were all very pretty. 


Minerva made pictures of the gods and their kind deeds. 


When these were done she made an olive tree. 
She had sent this tree to earth to help the people. 


help them very much. 
It gave them food and oil. Near the tree was a butterfly. 
It seemed to be alive. One could almost see it fly. 

* See all the rainbow colors,” said the little nymphs. 


Arachne looked at the cloth. 

“Who has won, Arachne?” said Minerva. 
Arachne would rfot say one word. 

She tried to run away. Minerva stopped her. 


“ Wicked girl,” she said, “ will’ you praise no work but 
your own? 


We are to help people in this world. 

We are not to boast of our own work. 

Do you love no one but yourself? 

Then you shall work for no one but yourself.” 
She touched Arachne, with her shuttle. 

She felt herself grow very small. 

She heard the nymphs say, 

“Oh, how little Arachne is growing. 

What a tiny head she has! What a big body ! 
Now her pretty hair is all gone. 

Only her bright eyes are left.” 

They felt sosad. They went away and left her. 
«* Let me see you spin,” said Minerva. 

Slowly Arachne began. 

She took the thread from her own body. 

How fine it was! She made a little web. 

It had no pictures in it, but it was very pretty. 
Minerva went away and left her spinning. 

She spins and weaves to this day. 

But she helps no one. No one can use the web. 
It is too small. 

When you see her work you say, 

“ Oh, see the spider’s web.” 
























Editor of Primary EDUCATION 


It is seldom that we decide upon any matter connected 
with this paper against the wishes of its Editor; but such 
has been the demand of appreciative friends and teachers 
for a picture of the Editor of Primary Epucation that we 
feel fully justified in presenting it here, notwithstanding her 
emphatic protest. We also desire to testify to our appreci- 
ation of the unwearied efforts of Mrs. Kellogg to give to the 
primary teachers of the republic a magazine of such merit, 
scope and purpose as Primary Epucation has proved itself 
to be. Its great success and high professional standing 
attest her unrivalled skill and ability in the editor’s chair. 

EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING Co. 


Charlotte 


ELIZABETH SHARE 


HARLOTTE walked into my life one lovely day in 
June. Iwas alone in my quiet room; there came a 
little rap at the door. In response to my ‘* Come,” I 
expected to see one of my usual visitors. Instead a child’s 
hand pushed aside the curtain, ang a child’s voice said, 
**Good morning, but I think I made a mistake in the 
room.” It had not been my happy lot to meet this little 
maiden before, and I knew she had wandered into the 
wrong room, but my heart at once went out to her, and I 
said, “I think you have, but won’t you come in?” With- 
out a particle of embarrassment, and with the utmost sim- 
plicity, she walked up to me and held out her hand, with an 
“Tam glad to meet you.” I wish I could picture her as 
she lives in my memory at this, our first meeting. I sawa 
child of perhaps eight summers, with a face of such restful 
and quiet happiness, with a manner that many a mature 
woman might envy for its simplicity and dignity, and yet, at 
once I saw that a thoroughly childish child stood before me. 
My little chat of a few minutes with her that morning led 
to many a pleasant visit with her during the remainder of 
her short sojourn with us. 
One day we had a dear, quiet visit over some marvellous 
paper dolls. Another time Charlotte sat on the edge ef my 
bed, while I told her a story. Her gray eyes, full of light, 
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were overflowing with appreciation. Her restful face ey. 
pressed beautifully her soul, as it lay hold upon the truth jp 
the tale. That was a half hour long to be remembered. 

Through all these days I was not a teacher to her, I was 
simply a friend. I think, unknown to her, I then made 
study of child nature, which taught me several things which 
it would be hard to learn in my capacity as a teacher. | 
want to pass on to others one of these lessons which 
Charlotte taught me through the summer days. 

It always comes to me in the form of a question. Would 
Charlotte have been at all attracted to me if she had met 
me in the school-room? Would the teacher have concealed 
my real self so that her latent womanhood would not have 
responded to my touch? I often feel that too many of us 
defeat the very ends for which we are working by our effort;, 
We become “eacher to the exclusion of woman. We must 
keep order, therefore our frowns and sternness. We musi 
have exactness, therefore our rigidity of manner and tone, 
The children must feel the necessity of work, so we are un- 
bending in our demands. There are many of us who have 
Charlottes in our schools, children sensitive, imaginative, 
creative, yet self poised and reserved. Their exterior may 
not show their souls so plainly as hers did, but the beauty is 
there, and we give it no chance to expand. We crush it by 
our unreality. If we were more simple we could reach 
hearts sooner and better. I made no effort to win 
Charlotte, why should I to win fifty children’s allegiance? 
I was myself to her, why not to a roomful ? 

I believe more and more that the quiet, simple soul, ex- 
pressed through the simplest manner, is the one to guide 
children. We cannot all have such an attitude at all times, 
but it can be our zdea/. Then, because of its very simpli- 
city, our work would become the highest of artistic effort. 
Moreover, it would result in mafural childhood in our 
school-rooms, and the greatest cause of wear and tear upon 
ourselves and our pupils would be removed. Arrtificiality is 
always destructive. 

I shall always be glad I knew Charlotte. 





A Rose in the Heart 
The apple tree put forth a flower-bud 
And the sunshine and rain did their part, 
To open it gently and show all the world 
That the bud had a rose in its heart. 


The apple-bloom scattered its petals 
And the sunshine and rain did their part, 
To ripen the finy green apple that came 
From the bud with a rose in its heart. 


The apple tree grew through the summer 
And the sunshine and rain did their part, 
Till the apple grew red and exclaimed, ‘‘ Do you see? 
I’m the fruit with a rose in its heart.” 
— Juniata Stafford 


Silence 


Be still: the crown of life is silentness. 
Give thou a quiet hour to each long day. 

Too much of time we spend in profitless 
And foolish talk — too little do we say. 


If thou wouldst gather words that shall avail, 
Learniag a wisdom worthy to express, 
Leave for a while thy chat and empty tale — 
Study the golden speech of silentness. 
— Arthur L. Salmon 


Repeating Children’s Sayings 
Occasionally a pithy little incident that contains some 
bright saying from a child in which he unconsciously “ bits 
the mark”’ is all right for a refreshing laugh. But let us 
avoid repeating a great proportion of the sayings of children 
that are “going the rounds,” which contain their prayers 
and absurd conceptions of the Deity. They are not 
irreverent in the child, but by the time they have been 
repeated over and over again “as a good joke” they decome 
an irreverent handling of divine things.— Eprror. 


June, 1897 ’ 
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His Maud’s Linen 
Handkerchief 


The Fairies’ Gift 


\"4 


Leot! LEIGH 


“6 LUE were her eyes as 
the fairy flax,’’”’ said 


Uncle Hal, as he tossed 
little Maud up and kissed her. 

“QO tell me about her!” cried 
Maud. 

“About whom ?”’ 

Fairy Flax.” 

Uncle Hal’s sister, who had 
brought her little daughter to the 
farm to spend the summer, 
laughed and said : 

“Maud never heard of flax 
but she is well acquainted with 
fairies.” 

“But I don’t know Fairy 
Flax,” persisted little Maud. 
“‘ What does she look like, Uncle 
Hal?” 

Uncle Hai was much amused. 

“T must go to the corn field now, Maudie, but if you will 
remind me of it when.I come in to-night, I’ll tell you all I 
know about the flax fairy.” 

Little Maud did not forget the promise. She followed 
Uncle Hal to the porch afier supper and he told her this 
story in the moonlight : 


“One bright morning in spring, a man went out with a 
bucket full of small, shiny brown seeds. He scattered them 
all over a field which had first been made as smooth and 
soft as possible, for in every seed there was a flax fairy, and 
this sweet, dark earth was to be their bed fora while. What 
do you think the fairies were doing in the seeds?’’ 

“Dreaming ?” 

“No; they were making little flax plants. They took the 
kernels and mixed them with the rain and sunshine that 
came down through the ground; then they cracked the 
seeds and pushed the tiny plants out—such pretty things, 
all.alike, with roots at one end and leaf and flower buds on 
the other. Your wise little fairy friends told the roots to run 
down and the buds to climb up toward the sun. The little 
plants came peeping up out of the ground and growing 
bigger every day, till they were about a foot and a half high. 

“*You are tall enough now,’ the flax fairies said, and then 
they opened the flower buds. I wish you could have seen 
those flowers, Maud. They were of a beautiful blue color 
and of such a perfect and pretty shape” — 

“Uncle Hal,” interrupted Maud, “what did the flax 
fairies look like ?”’ 

“Let me think a minute; well, they were very small” — 

“Of course !”’ cried little Maud, nodding her head wisely. 
“All fairies are teenty tonty little mites. Were the flax 
fairies very pretty ?” 

- “O, very. Their eyes were like the flax flowers; in fact, 
itwas because they copied from each other’s eyes that they 
got the flowers such a lovely shade of blue. Their hair was 
blonde and satiny, like the flax threads. What do you 
suppose they made those plants for, dear?” 

“For us to pick the pretty flowers?” 

“No; the plants were to be made up into napkins and 
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tablecloths for your mamma, and 
into some dainty little handker- 
chiefs for little Maud Bentley.” 

“ For me!” cried Maud. 

Uncle Hal nodded. 

“OQ, Uncle Hal! The flax fairies 
never really made me a_handker- 
chief, did they ?” 

“They started one for you just as 
soon as the seeds were put into the 


“ground. But they gave men and women something to do, 


too. As soon as the flax was ripe, the fairies all went away, 
for their part of the work was done.” 

“Where did they go?’ 

“To the forest, to play and have a good time. When 
they left, the farmer and his boys went out to the flax field 
and pulled all the plants up by their roots and laid them in 
rows for the sun to whiten. In about a week the boys went 
out again and tied them into nice little bundles and hauled 
them to the barn. They threw them on the barn floor and 
beat them to get the seeds out.” ° 

“There weren't any fairies in those seeds, were there?” 
Maud asked anxiously. 

“There was linseed oil in them, Maudie. The flax fairies 
put it in them for the painters and the men who make our 
furniture ; and have you never seen your mamma oil picture 
frames with it? I have.” 

“ Those sweet fairies ! they think of everything !” 

“Yes, indeed. Why, besides the fine, strong threads they 
put into the flax plant for your handkerchief, they even 
thought to put in some coarser stuff for me to clean my gun 
out with. We call it tow.” 

“Toe,” said puzzled little Maud, thinking of her dimpled 
feet. 

“Tow is white, hairy stuff. I'll show you some to-morrow. 
I have seen little girls make their dolls hair out of it.” 

“Qh!” said Maud, delighted to think that the flax fairies 
had remembered even the dolls. 

“But before you get your handkerchief, my girlie, the 
tough, hard flax plant has to be beaten and pulled and spun 





The Flax fairy 


and woven. You see, the fairies leave the giants plenty to 
do. They give them the plants and say : 

“«« Your thread is in here but you must get it out.’ 

“That is to keep us from getting lazy.” 

“What do you think of the good flax fairies?” 

“TI love ’em!” said little Maud, decidedly, “and the 
farmers too.” 

Then she added; “ How I wish I could see one of the 
lovely fairies that helped to make my handkerchief: and 
the flax plant too, they made that first ! 

“If I should leave my handkerchief out doors all night, 
do you think the fairies would see it? 

“Perhaps they would read my name on it, and they 
might stay around somewhere until I came.” 

“TI do not think they would let you see them,” said 
mamma. “ Besides, Fido might carry off your fairy gift.” 








“Then the fairies would be sorry,” said Maud, and she 
resolved to be more careful of her handkerchiefs. 

“Oh, I wish I could see just one fairy and tell her I love 
her for making the thread for my handkerchief,” she said 
at last. 


If I were little Sweet Pea, 

With my wings on, seems to me, 
I never would wait 

Ont there so late 

For some one to gather me; 

But soon as the day was through. 


For I suppose 


And the stars swam in the blue, 

I would give a shake 

Of my wings, and I'd take 

All my brothers and sisters, too, 
And up and away I'd fly, 

Oa, straight and swift and high! 
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“I think I can make a picture of the flax fairy,” saiq 
mamma, “and that will do until you see one.”’ 
Maud was delighted, and followed her mother into the house. 
In a short time Uncle Hal was called in to see these 
pictures of the fairy flax and the flax fairy. 


But we never would tell our name 
Till the little star-children came 
With their Ahs! and Ohs! 


They’re in stars and earth the same. 
Then each one we would answer clear 


‘s Why, we are Earth-flowers, dear! 
We are just Sweet Peas, 
All these — and these! 
And we’ve come to visit here; 
And the earth looks so far and so black, 
Perhaps we will never go back.” 
— Clara Waterman Bronson 








How to Make a Mariner’s Compass out of Paper 
ALIcE May DouGLas 


Take a piece of paper, of any size you choose. Double 
it up four times, that is, until it forms a very acute angle. 
From the edge of the paper cut out an obtuse angle: this 
will furnish the whole edge with sixteen points. 

Now temporarily fold up the paper again, and about a 
quarter of an inch from the vertex of the angle-shaped space 
caused by cutting out the obtuse angle, cut an acute angle 
with its vertex towards the vertex of this space, but be care- 
ful not to cut or tear off this triangular figure caused by 
this last cutting. Now unfold the paper and you will find 
you have sixteen triangles, all of which you must carefully 
turn down at their bases, you will find that their vertices all 
point towards the center of the compass. 

Your compass has two rows of points or rhumbs, each 
row containing sixteen. Thirty-two rhumbs is the correct 
number for every compass. 

With a pencil letter the points of the compass. 
N, the top rhumb, and letter towards the right. Take each 
point of the inner row just as it comes. Learn all the 
points by heart in their order if you wish. This is called 
boxing the compass, and sea-faring people can name the 
rhumbs as fast as you can say the multiplication table. 

Here are the points (N standing for north, E for east, S 
or south, and W for west.) North, N by E, N N E, N E by 
N, N E, NE by E, EN E, E by N, east, Eby S, ESE, S 
by E,S E,S E by S, SS E,S by E, south, S by W,SS 
S W by S, S W, S W by W, W SW, W by S, west, W by 
WNW, y W, N W,N W by N,N N W, N by W. 


Begin at 
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Paraphrasing 


Dear Editor : — In a late number of your excellent publi- 
cation you asked for expressions of opinion from the 
teachers on the subject of paraphrasing poems in the 
school-room. I have a school of first and second grade 
pupils. I wish to express myself on the subject as it is one 
that has much interest for me. Now, while I am sure that 


the work of paraphrasing a poem will throw the plot or 
leading thought into strong relief, will it mot be at the 
sacrifice of the charm thrown about the ideas expressed by 
the delicate and withal careful wording of the poet? And 
is the end attained of sufficient value to the pupil to repay 
him for the ruthless handling of the dainty fancies and 
quaint conceits with which only a poet can clothe his 
thoughts? It seems to me too much like dissecting a hum- 
ming-bird, in order to locate the source of his bewitching 
drone. I think that if the child is really ready for the poem 
it will speak to him best in its own language and will 
only suffer loss by disarrangement. I never paraphrase 
“ Hiawatha”’ for my pupils and they are sometimes thrilled 
to the extent of breaking out in applause at the exploits of 
** Shingebis the Diver,” and other weird heroes. As far as 
impressing the facts contained in the narrative poem is con- 
cerned, what could imprint them upon the memory 9 
deeply as the rhythmic measure in the original? ‘Take, for 
example, “ Listen my children and you shall hear of the 
midnight ride of Paul Revere.” Will they ever forget the 
cause of the pattering tread of hurrying feet? Compare the 
impression with that of a dry item of prose history, memo- 
rized with indifference, and lacking the charm of tne lilting 
measure to keep it in the mind. As to the poem, 
“ Wynken, Blynken and Nod,” that you give as an example, 
I believe the bewildered pupil would be tangled in the net 
of exquisite fancies woven into that song, and would be 
thankful to be rescued from attempting to bring down to 
prosaic earth the immortal “ Fishermen Three.” 
HARRIET HARPER 
Wilmette, Lil. 
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Who Holds the Key? 


A. C. SCAMMELL 


HE refractory pupils in the lower grades never dreaded 
being sent up to the new principal’s room, for correc- 
tion. It was like going to their mother with a hard 

knot which they could not untie. She would pull it out in 
a thrice, and so pleasantly, too. Their teacher couldn’t do 
it. She helped to make the knot, and then pulled the wrong 
way trying to undo it. 

Willie O’Neil has been tardy for four successive mornings. 
The required written excuse and the oral explanation had 
without apparent reason been withheld. On the fourth day, 
his teacher had accused him of truancy. Then she had an 
enraged boy to deal with. It was a hurt, quivering boy who 
stood at Miss Allard’s door five minutes later. 

Miss Allard was never too busy to answer a summons to 
the door, in person. 

“Why, good morning, Willie,” in her cheeriest tones. 
“You want to speak with me a minute? Let us sit here by 
this hall window. Now tell me all about it, Willie.’ The 
cool, magnetic hand caressingly touched the boy’s hot 
cheeks. 

“Don’t things ever happen at your house, Miss Allard, 
that you oughtn’t to tell?” gently asked the boy. 

“Ves, indeed, Willie, they do, real often.” 

“Something happens at our house right along, lately and ”’ 
— the will broke. ; 

“And it isn’t your fault that you’re late for school, 
Willie?” 

“No, Miss Allard.” 

“Then wouldn’t you like me to write an excuse to give 
to your teacher?” 


“Why, can you And for all the mornings, Miss 
Allard?” ' 
“ Oh, yes.” The excuse read,— 


“ Sometimes Willie has duties at home of which he ought not to speak 
at school, and these duties keep him until after school time. Whenever 
he can he will be present at nine o’clock, 

Willie’s friend, 
Miss ALLARD.” 
A three minutes dialogue followed, the result of which 
was that Willie lingered at recess, and said, in a manly tone 
that won his teacher. “I ought to have said to you this 
morning, what is written in the note, Miss Mayo 

“ And you would have said it, Willie, if I had unlocked 
your heart and let the words come out,” was the kind, im- 
pulsive answer. 

Maude Ely had a dyspeptic disposition. One day, she 
would accept ,all things, even the unjust with sweetness 





The -next, she would take nothing kindly. Her teacher 
called her freaky, moody, and uncomfortable to have in the 
school-room. ‘This teacher, having tried all the expedients 
that she thought would work with so erratic a pupil, dis- 
missed her conscience, and gave herself, martyr-like, to a 
patient endurance. Then the girl kept her supplied with 
something to endure. 

If there is one thing that especially aggravates a dyspeptic 
nature, it is to be given over to a reprobate mind, by the 
people whose business it is to understand such a nature. 

The next September kindly gave Maude a new teacher. 
Evidently she was the prototype of the coming teacher, so 
worldly wise was she. She believed that. the sense called 
common (a misnomer) was meant, like manna, to be used 
for daily food, and not to be reserved for crises. Reducing 
her knowledge of hygiene to practice, she was helped to 
understand and to remedy certain defects of child-nature. 
She studied Maude in the light of her antecedents, to learn 
what of her anomalies came by inheritance. All these, she 
believed, could be faced about in the right direction, and 
she set herself to do it. 

This teacher avoided occasions, and kept a careful watch- 
out for danger signals. In other words, she anticipated for 
Maude with motHer-foresight, and prevented causes, to keep 
the girl’s equilibrium. She thought back to the time when 
she was fourteen, and remembered the trials that fourteen 
brought. 

Apparently, she treated Maude like any other girl, not 
seeming to humor nor to condemn, but in some indefinable 
way, a way that only a persistent, following love could find, 
she led her pupil to see and to be sorry for her deviations, 
or want of self-control. To be sorry was to amend. The 
girl’s nature was unlocked by a working, practical patience. 

“But what if a teacher had a dozen Maudes? Must she 
study them all, giving the outside hours to her work?” 

It would pay to do so, we think. It would be the easiest, 


the most satisfactory, and the only right way out of the 
question, we are assured. 

This sketch is a not guessed-out theory, but a worked-out 
fact. 
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The Editor's Page 


All contributions and personal letters to editor must be 
addressed to 1027 Grove St., Evanston, lil., and all business 
letters to the various business offices, as given on editorial 
page. 


Vacation 


It is coming. What are you going to do with it, teachers, 
or, rather, what is it going to do with you? First of all, 
Rest, and Rest with a big R, too. If it is possible, drop 
down in complete “don’t care” till Nature gets a little paci- 
fied in its demands on you. Be little girls as much as you 
can and let somebody take care of you till that brain tension 
is relieved. Then what? Every individual must settle this 
for herself; but let me say from long years of experience, 
that if there is a good, social, tonic-giving summer school 
within your reach and within your means, take as much of 
it as is practicable. Next September you will be glad. At 
least I have always been glad to look back on the pleasure 
and freshening-up of such a vacation experience. The 
social part alone is reason enough for spending a portion of 
the vacation at a good summer school. That teacher must 
be pretty much of a machine who does not enjoy hearing 
her own work talked over by a group of wide-awake, superior 
teachers who know how to have “a good time” while they 
are doing it. 

But above all, get just as much of nature and “out 
doors ’’ into your vacation as you can. Because you “ talk 
school’’ mornings is no reason why you should not go into 
the woods, out on the water, have a whirl on a wheel, or 
even talk sentiment by moonlight, in the afternoons and 
evenings with these same “ wide-awake, superior teachers ”’ 
who are pretty apt to gather at these summer schools. The 
esthetic, emotional and sympathetic nature needs feeding, 
during this summer vacation, a good deal more than does 
the intellectual. Therefore whatever you do or don’t do, 
grow kind, sympathetic, tender, womanly, approachable, and 
let everybody see that a teacher is a charming woman “ for 
a’ that.” 


—g a 


Brush-work 


Have you become interested in this new form of art work 
and seat work for the children? D. C. Heath & Co., 
Boston, have a set of cards prepared by Ella Goodwin Lunt, 
illustrative of this work, with directions for their use. It is 
worth sending for. Sorry I cannot give the price. 


A New Bird Magazine 


Birds in color at last for school use! The new magazine 
is issued by Nature Study Publishing Co., Fisher Building, 
Chicago, $1.50 a year or 15 cents for sample copy. It is a 
beautiful publication in itself, but, best of all, it brings to 
the teachers and children in our public schools the help they 
have so long needed. It is one thing to talk birds to chil- 
dren and rouse bird enthusiasm, but it is quite another to give 
to them in addition the true pictures of birds glowing in 
color. This not only vivifies bird study, but enables the 
children to identify the birds as they can in no other way. 
Each magazine contains ten full-page illustrations of native 
and foreign birds in natural color and sixteen pages of text. 
A separate cut of each bird is given teachers to use in the 
school-room. Premium picture, Golden Pheasant. 
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The Five-Cent Publications 


of Educational Publishing Co., Boston, should be a part of 
the outfit of primary schools. Do you know about them? 
No other publishing company has provided such acces- 
sible helps for the teachers and children as this enter- 
prising house. They have grasped the situation of the 
great needs and small means in the public schools and 
have adapted themselves to both with remarkable 
success. The entire “Five-Cent” Series should be 
supplied by school boards for every building. But 
these officials are not school men and do not “keep 
up” in their knowledge of these helps for schools. It 
remains for the teachers themselves to bring this informa- 
tion to the “ powers that be.” Take the “ Five-Cent”’ list 
teachers and go to your school boards with all the courage 
and humility of Queen Esther approaching the king and tell 
your needs and the worth and adaptation of this little 
pamphlet library and see what success you will have. The 
cause is well worth the effort. 


To be Continued 


The reply of Prof. Edward P. Moses of Winthrop Normal 
and Industrial College, Rock Hill, S. C., to the communi- 
cation in March number, “Reading by Sound,” reached 
us too late for the May number. It does not seem desirable 
to publish it in the present number, inasmuch as the discus- 
sion promises so much of interest and profit that it should 
not be subjected to a vacation break. Prof. Moses’ rejoin- 
der will appear in the September number and will open the 
way for a genuine truth-seeking discussion of the proper 
place of phonics in teaching little children to read. 





Try It 

A large number of schools in the suburbs of Chicago have 
offered to gather material for nature study for the city 
teachers and to send it in daily by their friends who come 
to the city. These packages, directed to the school and 
the teacher, are left at the most convenient depots for the 
pupils to call for them. 

Isn’t this scheme ideal, not only for supplying city 
teachers with fresh material for their work, but for increasing 


the spirit of helpfulness and codperation among teachers 
and children? 


- par This paper will not be published in Fuly and August. 


To Contributors 


All matter intended for publication in the September 
number of Primary EpucatTion should be sent to the 
address given above not later than June 15 and as much 
earlier as convenient. Printing offices sometimes take 
vacations and this must be provided for in arranging for 
the September number. Now please don’t send something 
apropos for the opening of school im July or August, ot 
it must surely be returned. 


The calendar for the coming year will be as follows : 
Matter for Oct. due Aug. | 
< “New. . ‘ ° Sept. 1 
* 5S eee , ‘ « Oct. 1 
“c “ec Jan. A i ““ Nov. 1 
< Fer, , a Dec. 1, ete. 
Always remember that all contributions must be received 
TWO MONTHS BEFORE publication. 
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The Three Neighbors 


ANNIE E. ALLEN City Normal School Chicago 


NCE upon a time there were three hens who had their 
0 nests side by side in the chicken house of a large farm- 
yard. 

Mary was the little girls who took care of them and 
had named them and fed them every day. 

“Top-knot’’ was the name she gave to the old black 
mother who was rather cross and not a very good mother or 
neighbor. ‘“ Brownie” she called the little yellowish brown 
hen who was a good mother but not a very kind good 
neighbor. The third one of these three neighbors she 
named “Speckle” on account of her black and white spotted 
feathers— and she was the loveliest, kindest mother and 
the best neighbor there was anywhere about the farm. 

Springtime had come, the nests were made and the eggs 
were inthem. On the nests, covering the eggs close and 
warm, sat the three mothers, waiting for their babies to peck 
the shells and come out. 


It seemed as though eggs were never so long hatching 


- and the poor mothers were beginning to be anxious to get 


off their nests. At last, one warm sunny day, Mother 
Speckle thought she heard a shell crack in the nest, then 
another and another. She peeped into her*nest and sure 
enough ! out came ten little yellow heads and soon she was 
walking proudly off with them to the barnyard. 


Brownie began to be a little troubled and Top-knot 
scolded outright: “ Haven’t we been sitting on our eggs 
quite as long as Speckle,” said she, “ and haven’t we just as 
much right to have our chickens hatch as she has?” But 
scold as she would, her eggs would not hatch. 


Brownie’s eggs cracked one by one in a few days, but 
even if only five of them did hatch, with so small a family 
she was glad to follow Speckle with her brood into the 
barnyard where all the other chickens, ducks, geese and 
turkeys went every day to be fed. 

Each morning when these two-mothers came out they 
passed old Top knot and stopped to talk with her. Speckle 
offered to sit on her eggs for her while she watched the 
little chicks, but poor old. Top-knot was too cross to even 
feel her kindness and still sat on. 


One morning there was a little sound in Top-knot’s nest 
that made her jump. “At last,” thought she, “I am going 
to have my family ;” but only one little brown, ugly, top- 
knot chicken came out and the mother sadly led it out to 
the barnyard. Speckle was so glad to see them and would 
not even notice that Top-knot had only one chicken and 
that such an ugly little fellow, but tried to cheer her up and 
make her happy. 

Brownie looked at the little chick and walked away, 
making Top-knot feel worse than ever. 


One morning when little Mary came into the barnyard 
she found that one of the mother hens was dead and had 
left five little new, baby chickens in the grass all wet and 
cold and hungry. ‘ What shall I do with them!” said she, 
“they need a mother to care for them.” She thought of 
Top-knot with her one little chicken and hurried to find 
her, with the five little motherless chickens in her apron. 
She found her after looking along time and stooped down 
near her dropping one little downy, yellow puff-ball gently 
beside her on the grass, Old Top-knot clucked, an angry 
cluck and pecked at it. Mary knew there was no use trying 
to leave them so she hunted up Brownie whom you remem- 
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ber had but five chicks and five more Mary thought, would 
make her a very nice family. 

Brownie was scratching with her little brood over in the 
orchard when Mary found her and tried to leave the little 
orphans with her. The first little chick that she dropped 
Brownie did not notice, so she dropped a second one but 
the mother hen drove it away and Mary knew she must 
hunt up old Speckle and add five more to her large family. 

Stooping beside Speckle, Mary dropped down one little 
one, and Speckle kept on clucking and scratching ; she 
dropped another and Speckle kept on scratching, — she 
dropped another but the mother still paid no attention until 
the five orphan chickens were with her ten children when 
she clucked and walked happily off with them. How glad 
Mary was to find such a good friend for the poor little 
rag who were without a mother or anyone else to care for 
them. 

When Speckle with her large family went back to her little 
coop that night, Top-knot said, “ Where did you get all 
those extra chickens? Oh! you took the orphans did you? 
I wouldn’t have them with my little one.” 

Old Speckle said not a word, but gathered the fifteen 
little ones closely under her warm mother wings and took 
the best care of them that any loving mother could. Day 
after day she helped them to scratch and earn their own 
living and never seemed to know the difference between her 
own and the little adopted children. Brownie took care of 
her five little ones, day by day, and went often with Speckle 
to see poor’ Top-knot whose one little chicken had fallen 
into a slop-bucket and been drowned before anyone could 
get it out. 

Top-knot seemed to grow crosser and crosser until 
Speckle little by little got her to help with the fifteen little 
ones. She would never sit on any eggs again but was 
always ready to do what she could for Speckle who hatched 
out so many chickens that year and always did what she 
could to make Top-knot happy. When the barnyard grew 
too full of chickens, Mary would sometimes sell off some but 
never could she make up her mind to give up any of 
Speckle’s chickens for like their good mother, they were 
always the best of mothers and neighbors. 


A Riddle 
I 


“ There’s a queer little house 
That stands in the sun; 
When the good mother calls 

The children all run; 
While under her roof 
. It is cozy and warm 
Tho’ the cold wind may whistle 
And bluster and storm. 


2 


In the day time this queer 
Little house moves away, 
And the children run after 
So happy and gay, 
But it comes back at night 
And the children are fed 
And tucked up to sleep 
In their warm, cozy bed. 


3 


This queer little house 
Has no windows nor doors; 
The roof has no chimneys 
The rooms have no floors: 
No fire-places, chimneys, 
No stoves can you see 
Yet the children are cozy 
And warm as can be. 


4 


The story of this 
Little house is quite true, 
I have seen it myself 
And I’m sure you have, too; 
You can see it to-day 
If you'll watch the old hen 
While her downy wings cover 
Her chickens again.” 
— Anonymous 
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Jake and the Wheel 


Auice L. BeckwiTH 


I cannot tell which Sydney thought the more of, his 
bicycle or Jake. 

The bicycle he bought with his own money, and Jake was 
a lovely gray squirrel which an old Scotch gentleman gave 
him on his last birthday. 

He had found him in the hollow of an old oak tree while 
chopping in the woods one day, and as winter was coming 
on, and the little fellow might be cold, he carried him home 
to Sydney. 

Sydney taught him many tricks. He would say, “ Jake, 
let me see you crack this nut,” and Jake would set up on 
his hind legs and hold it in his paws and crack it with his 
teeth. 

Then he would roll over, shake hands, and do ever so 
many other things. 

But there was nothing he loved so much as to perch him- 
self on Sydney’s shoulder, with Sydney on the wheel, and 
go skating through the streets of the village like the wind. 

How his little bead eyes would dance with delight as he 
lay low on his master’s shoulder, his silky coat pressed 
smooth by the rushing wind. 

If Sydney rode slowly, then Jake would sit upright with 
his long plumey tail curled up in front of him, or he would 
change from shoulder to shoulder, and sometimes would skip 
down to the handle bars and ride there. 

One morning in the spring, Sydney came into the house 
and called “Jake!” No answer. “Jake, Jake you rascal! 
Grandma will scold you if she finds you in her bonnet box. 
A nice place to take a nap! Do you want to take a ride?” 

Jake was wide awake in an instant and, jumping out of 
the box, ran out of the door and seated himself on the wheel, 
as much as to say, “‘ If you please.” Sydney laughed heartily 
and off they started. A fine time they had until the middle 
of a hill was reached, when Sydney took a “header.” He 
was not hurt a bit, but when he scrambled to his feet, Jake 
was nowhere to be found. 

Up and down the street Sydney looked, whistling and 
calling, but no squirrel appeared. Then he looked up in 
the trees near by, down in the gutter, and finally went down 
a side street and got Bob Jones to join in the search. It 
was the strangest thing, how he could have disappeared so 
suddenly ! 

For nearly an hour they searched, several other boys join- 
ing in the quest, but it was of no use, and Sydney at last 
rode sadly home. 

A happy thought came! Perhaps he would find him at 
the house; but neither mamma nor sister Flora had seen 
anything of him. 

“He must have gone back to the woods,” said Sydney in 
a husky voice, as he plunged his hand into his pocket for 
his handkerchief. 

How he jumped as he touched something soft and furry, 
and then — dear me ! — Jake sprang right out of the pocket 
onto the table, and sat there blinking his funny little eyes, 
as much as to say, “ What in the world is all this fuss about? 
Such a header as that was, Master Sydney, was too much 
for me. I jumped into your pocket and it has taken me all 
this time to get over that tumble.” 


A Red Sailor Hat 


HATTIE LOUISE JEROME 


All over the meadow the bright golden dandelions were in 
blossom ; and all among the dandelions the children were 
working or playing. 

Eben and Frances were working. They were digging 
dandelions to sell. Eben hoped to earn enough to pay for 
a pair of new shoes, for he needed them very much indeed. 
Frances wanted a hat. She had worn a hood all winter and 
it was too warm for that now. ‘To-day she had nothing on 
her head, but she hoped, oh, so much, that she could earn 
enough to buy a red sailor hat just like the one Mabel Frost 
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wore to school. Still, Eben’s shoes seemed more important, 
so she had been helping him until now with this one more 
day’s work he could buy the shoes. 

Mabel Frost was playing among the dandlelions, with Effie 
and Rachael, making curls of the stems and golden wreaths 
of the blossoms, at the other end of the meadow. 

“ There is that Frances Brown digging dandelions,” said 
Effie, “ let’s not speak to her.” 

“TLet’s not,” agreed Rachael. ‘See she hasn’t any hat 
on. I don’t believe she’s got anything but that hood to 
wear.” 

“She’s digging dandelions,” said Effie again, rather 
scornfully. “I shouldn’t care to do such dirty work. But 
I suppose they have to sell them.” 

“It must be dreadful not to have any hat,” said Mabel 
looking at Frances with kind sympathy, in her eyes. «| 
know she’s been ashamed of that hood a long time.” 

“Well, perhaps she can buy a hat if she sells enough 
dandelions,” said Effie easily. 

“That’s so!” answered Mabel brightening, “ come, let’s 
all help her so she can!” 

“Oh, I didn’t mean that —” began Effie. 

“Come along, any way,” urged Mabel. “I'll run down 
to my house and get a knife for each of us, and a basket, 
and it’ll be fun to really help somebody.” 

“‘ Mabel is always wanting to help somebody,” scolded 
Effie, after she had gone. 

“‘That’s just what I like about her,” returned Rachael 
bravely. “I’m going to dig all I can.” 

“‘ We’re coming to help you dig dandelions, so you will 
have more to sell,” said Mabel brightly to Frances as she 
came back. 

“Are you?” cried Francis in surprise, ‘‘why how good 
you are!” 

“Oh; we like to,” laughed Mabel, “ it’s fun,’ and so it 
was, when all worked together with such hearty good-will. 

“Would you care—” said Frances hesitatingly, “if I 
should get endugh money to buy me a hat, would you care if 
I got one just like yours, Mabel?” 

“‘ No, indeed,” said Mabel cordially, “I think it would 
look nice on you. I'll show you the very store where 
Mamma bought mine, if you like.” 

“T hope I can earn enough,”’ said Francis again, working 
away with shining eyes and new hope. 

“ We'll work with you till you do earn it,” said Rachael, 
and they did. It became hard work after awhile and it took 
more than one day, but when the last peck had been sold 
the four little girls went down street together and helped 
find a red sailor that should just fit Frances, and every time 
they saw her wearing it each of the three felt a little glow of 
happiness and pride in their hearts because they had 
helped their school-mate earn it. 


Children’s Saying 


This story is told of a small boy who was to repeat one sen- 
tence at a Sunday-school concert. The sentence was, ‘‘ I am the 
light of the world” The little boy came out, made a pretty bow. 
and in a clear voice said, ‘‘ My mother is the light of the world.” 
His mother fully appreciated her son’s approval. 


‘« Why, how did those blots come to be there?” asked mamma 
‘¢ Oh,” said Mabel, ‘* I couldn’t help that because the pen leaked.” 


‘* What is an apple-core?” asked Miss Brown. 
hand shook. ‘+ What is it, Roy?” 
gives away, Miss Brown.” 


Roy’s litue 
‘““A core is what a fellow 


Anna was making presents. ‘‘ Oh, dear, this don’t look nice!” 
said she. Little Helen, looking on, remarked, in a sympathizing 
tone: ‘*Oh, well, auntie, you can give it to somebody who is 


near-sighted.” 
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Bo Peep’s Lost Sheep 


ABIGALE F. HALSEY 


Characters 


Mother Goose herself, Bo Peep, Boy Blue, Simple Simon, 
Jack Horner, Jack and Jill, Tom Tittlhemouse, The Old Man 
dressed in Leather. 

Scene: A field with haystack in center. Boy Blue asleep 
behind the stack. 

(Enter Mother Goose, then Little Bo Peep, who is crying.) 

Bo Peep. Mother, Mother Goose, I’ve lost my sheep. 
My own pretty white sheep! Boy Blue grew tired and I 
watched them all alone a long time, but when I went to get 
a diink they all ran away. I've hunted and hunted, and 
asked everyone I knew, but I can’t find them. Oh dear, 
wha —shall—I—d-d-do? (Bo Peep sods.) 

Mother Goose (sternly). Have you asked the old woman 
tha> lives down under the hill ? 

Bo Peep. Yes, but she was busy making pies. (Sé#// 
sobs.) 

Mother Goose. And the man who sits on the stile? 

Bo Peep (through her tears). Yes, but he only smiled 
and said, “ Naw”’. 

Mother Goose. And old Mother Hubbard? 

Bo Peep. Yes, but her dog is sick. 

Mother Goose. And old Peter White? 

Bo Feep. Yes, but he follows his nose wherever he goes 
and you know he’ll never find them. 

Mother Goose. And the old woman who lives in a shoe? 

Bo Pcp (with a sigh). Yes, but she has so many children 
she don’t know what to do. 

Mother Goose (exasperated). Well, (brings the end of her 
broom to the ground with a thud), so (sighs) have I. 
(Cadls.) Boy Blue, Boy Blue, where are you? 

(Boy Blue sits up and rubs his eyes, then looks around.) 

Mother Goose (shakes him). 


Little Boy Blue, come blow your horn, 

‘Lhe sheep are in the meadow, the cbws are in the corn! 
Is this the way you mind your sheep, 

Under the haystack, fast asleep? 


(Boy Blue stands.) 

Mother Goose. Run now, you two. Ask every one you 
meet and hunt until you find them. 

( Children run out together.) 

Mother Goose (alone). Was ever a poor woman so tried 
with a family of children? This morning Jack and Jill fell 
down hill, spilled the water, spoiled their clothes, and hurt 
themselver ; Jack Horner has eaten the only pie I had left 
in the house, and h re the sheep are lost! What they will 
do for clothes their poor mother can’t tell — ; 

Simple Simon enters. Hoo! Hoo! (turns somersault 
near haystack.) Whew! 

Mother Goose. Simple Simon, what are you doing here? 

Simple Simon (lying on his elbow and looking up at her). 
Restin’. 

Mother Goose. Get up, you lazy boy, and go help Bo 
Peep look jor the sheep. They are lost and your poor little 
sister is crying her eyes out while you lie here on the hay. 

Simple Simon (mounts haystack and sings). 

Little Bo Peep has lost h-r sheep 

And don’t know where tu find them, 
Leave them alune, and they'll come home 
bringing their tails behind them. 

Mother Goose. Come down and go, you lazy boy. Quick 
or l'll go with you. (Chases him out with her broom.) 

As they go out Jack Horner is seen peeping around the hay- 
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stack. Now he comes in front of it, sits down, and says very 
deliberately — 


Little Jack Horner sat in a corner 

Eating (Ae tak s a piece of the pre in his lap) a Christmas pie; 

He put in his thumb (Yack suits the action to the word, hunts 
awile, pulls out a raisin, and says with radwant face) 

And pulled out a plum, 

And said, “ What a big boy am I!” 


Ln jumping up and stretching himself, he spills the resi of 
his pie. While he ts picking it up Jack and Jill come running 
in with an empty water-pail between them. Jack has a plaster 
across the right side of his face. They sing) — 


Jack and Jill went up the hill 

‘to get a pail of water. 

Jack fell down and broke his crown 
And Jill came tumbling after. 


Up Jack got and home did Trot, 
As fast as he could caper, 

Went to bed to mend his head 
In vinegar and brown paper. 


(Jill laughs and sings.) 


Jill came in and she did grin 
To see his paper plaster. 


(Jack shakes a finger at her, puts his head on one side, and 
sings slowly.) 
Mother vexed did whip her next 
For causing Jack’s disaster. 


(Enter Tom Tittlemouse, who catches fishes in other men’s 
dishes. He stands with his fishpole over his back, looks ai 
them all and says, in a high voice,) Hi, why aren’t vou 
helping look for the sheep? 

All, What sheep? 

Tom Tittlemouse. Bo Peep’s sheep and Boy Blue's; 
everybody in the neighborhood is out looking (shakes his 
finger at them), even Mother Goose. Yow ought to be 
ashamed. 

Jack Horner (with eyes down). I've been eating mother’s 
pie. 

Jack and Jill (with eyes down). And we fell down hill 
and spilled her water. 

Tom Tittlemouse (laughing as though it were a great joke). 
Ha-Ha! And I’ve been fishing. But I saw the black sheep 
down by the brook, I guess they’re not far off. 

They all sing — 


Ba Ba black sheep, have you any wool? 

Yes sir, yes sir — three bags full, 

(ne for Jackie Horner and one for Jack and Jill, 

And one for Tommy Tittlemouse who lives on the hill. 


Enter the Old Man dressed in leather, ringing a bell and 
crying — — 

Lost ! Lost !—from the flock of Miss Bo Peep, seventeen 
white sheep and one black one. Let him who finds return 
to Mother Goose without delay. Rewarp! Asa reward, 
Old King Cole offers to give his pet cow— the cow that 
“jumped over the moon.” 

Goes out, crying— 

Lost! Lost! etc. 

(The sheep are heard bleating. Boy Blue and Bo Peep 
come running hand in hand. Mother Goose follows, and 
Simple Simon, who turns his usual somersault on the hay.) 

Boy Blue and Bo Peep sing — 


Little Bo Peep has found her sheep, 

And Boy Blue helped her find them. 

She left them alone and they all came home, 
For they’d left the road behind them. 


(Simple Simon sings from top of the haystack). 


Let every Bo Peep who loses her sheep, 

And don’t know where to find them, 

Leave them alone and they’ll all come home, 
For they’ve Icft the road behind them, 


All sing — 


Leave them alone and they'll all come home, 
For they’ve left the road behind them. 


( Curtain.) 
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Two Plays 
ALIce E. ALLEN 
Violets 


white. Taller girls in blue, form line across back of stage ; 
smaller girls in front.) 


Song 
Music, —‘* O, How I Love the Summer” 
(If this music is not familiar these selections may be used as recitations. — Ep.) 


Spring heard her violets knocking,! 

Low knocking ;? loud knocking ;3 

Spring heard her violets knocking‘ 

Deep underneath the ground. 

She sent warm winds so glad and gay,° 

To drive the snow-drifts all away,® 

And then “ Come up,” we heard her say,’ 
“Come up, and cease your knocking ! ’”® 


Interlude 


We came and greeted April,!® 

Sad April, glad April ; 

We came and greeted April,!!— 

The month of smiles and tears. 

And when she smiled, our songs we sung,!* 
But when she wept, our heads we hung,!8 
And all the time our fragrance flung!‘ 

To gladden sweet, sad April.!5 


Interlude. 


One day, she had to leave us,!® 

Just budded ; all budded. 

One day she had to leave us,!7— 

We covered her with tears." 

But May came dancing in the door,!9 

We wiped our eyes and smiled once more,”° 
For we had known her long before,?! 

And loved her more than April. 


Interlude. 


May brought us each new dresses,— 
Blue dresses ;2* white dresses ;?3 

May brought us each new dresses,24— 
The fairest ever seen.® 

The butterflies all said “ How sweet! ” 26 
The bees buzzed round our still retreat,?” 
We danced with them on tiny feet,” 

All in our new spring dresses.?9 


Interlude. 
O, don’t you love sweet violets,2°— 
Blue violets ;3! white violets ? 3? 


O, don’t you love sweet violets ? 3% 
Please pick us, every one.*4 
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(An even number of girls should be chosen, one-half 
dressed in blue dresses and blue caps, violet-shaped, and 
made of tissue paper; the others in dresses and caps of 
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Please pick each one,*° and each one’s twin * 
‘Straight to your hearts, our way we’ll win,?7— 
We want to come, please let us in,® 

Please take us all,— Sweet Violets !°9 


Motions 


Children kneeling on the floor; looking down. 
Knock softly on floor with right hand. 
Repeat 2 with left hand. 
Repeat 1. 
Move both hands back and forth in time to music, to represent 
motion of wind. 
6 Repeat s. 
7 Knocking softly with left hand, look up; right hand under ear as 
if listening. 
Repeat 7. 
9 Throughout interlude, hold listeniog position, without knocking. 
10 Spring to feet with outstretched arms. 
11 Step forward on right foot, hands still held out in greeting. 
12 Smile, and nod heads joyfully. 
13 Hang heads, shaking them sadly. 
14 Throw out hands, as if flinging out perfume. 
15 Drop hands to sides; hold during interlude. 
16 Sing slowly and sadly, shaking heads. 
17 Repeat 16. 
18 Bend over; looking down, hiding eyes as if weeping. 
19 Step back; shade eyes with right*hand; left hand raised iri sur- 
prise. 
20 Wipe eyes vigorously; smile. 
21 Hands at sides; smile. 
22 Blue violets sing, taking hold of, and shaking out, skirts. 
23 White violets repeat 22; blue violets still holding skirts without 
singing. 
24 All repeat 22. 
25 Drop skirts; hands at sides. 
26 Raise hands as if in surprise. 
27 Prolong sound of z in “ Buzzed.” 
2} Take corners of skirts, dance lightly from left to right, 
29 Repeat 28. 
30 Step forward on right foot, smiling at audience. 
31 All holding 30, blue violets sing. 
32 All holding 30, white violets sing. 
33 Step back. 
34 Hold out both hands, smile coaxingly. 
35 Drop hands; touch hearts; smile. . 
36 Put arms about waists, two and two; free hands held out toward 
audience. 
37 Hold 36; step forward on r'git foot. 
38 Hold 37; smile coaxingly; emphasize “ Please.” 
39 Hold 37. 


UPbwWN 


( Curtain.) 
(Music, throughout, should interpret words of song.) 


Guess Play 
Music,—“ How Many Miles to Babyland?” 


(Blue-eyed children should be selected. Each one 
should be dressed to represent, as nearly as possible, a blue 
forget-me-not. Should wear blue gown; black, white, or 
blue stockings and slippers, with bow of blue ribbon on toe 
of slipper. Hair curled and worn loose. Blue caps of 
tissue paper, representing forget-me-nots, should be worn. 

Each child should carry a few loose sprays of the flowers, 
real or artificial, concealed, until used, in some convenient 
place.) 


Song 


Say, do you know this little flower,! 
Hidden in the grass ?? 

It may be, you will see® 
Many as you pass. 


I have petals, one — three — five,¢— 
And a heart of gold ;° 

Two blue eyes, like the skies,® 
Must you more be told? 


I am small as small can be,’— 
Do you like my dress? ® 

It is new, bright and blue, 
Tell me, can you guess? ® 


Did you say a violet? 

O, for shame, for shame ! 
Fair as they, any day, 

But that’s not my name! !! 
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The busy, active brain requires some nerve-sustaining element as food. 





VITALIZED PHOSPHITES 


Contains the essential elements to feed, nourish, and sustain in 
activity all bodily functions. 
thousands of diligent brain workers for the prevention as well as 
cure of mental or nervous exhaustion. 


Used 30 years with best results by 


It is a complete restorative of the vital forces. 


Vitalized Phosphites is a conceatrated white powder from the phosphoid principle of the ox-brain and wheat germ — formulated by Prof. 


Percy — Descriptive pamphlet FREE. 


Prepared only by 
If not found at@® 


56 West 25th St., New York. 
druggists, sent by mail ($1.00). 


Crosby's Cold and Catarrh Cure.— The best remedy known for cold in the head and sore throat. By mail, 50 cts. 





A/f{Sharp 
Point 


can be kept on 
Dixon’s American Graphite Pencils 





ut breaking off every minute. sony write 
:moothest and last longest. Ask your dealer for 


DIXON’S PENCILS 


or send 16 cents in stamps for samples worth double 
the money. 


JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., 


Jersey City, N. J. 





SPENCERIAN 


VERTICAL 
STEEL PENS 


NEW PATTERN. 


<——_e- by ENCE DIAN \ 





Fine, Medium, Broad Points. 


Samples on application to Teachers. 


Spencerian Pen Company, 
450 Broome St., New York, N. Y. 


% TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. + 


Eastern Teachers’ Agency, 


Miss E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 
Telephone, Boston, 775-2. 











SO Brorfieidad Street, Boston. 


THE FisK TEACHERS’? AGENCIES. 
EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Prop’s. Agency Manual sent free to any address. 
4 Ashburton Pi., Boston. 70 Fifth Ave:, New York City. 1242 Twelfth St., Wash ington, 
355 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 25 King St., West, Toronto. Century B'ld’g, Minneapolis, 
Cooper Building, Denver. 107 Keith & Perry Bidg., Kansas City. 525 Stimson Bik., Los Angeles. 


WANTED. 








The name and address of every teacher in New England, (especially in 
Massachusetts) who is a normal uate, successful, nnder thirty-five and getting less than ¢600. 
We can place all the teachers we can find "who meet the-e re quirements. 


G BEACON TEACHERS’ ACENCY, Tremont Temple, Boston. 
2511 POSITIONS FILLED BY mesin 


‘THE TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION OF N. E, 


Our Manual Free. 
F. B. SPAULDING, Manager, 36 Bromfield 8t., Boston. 


THE BRIDCE TEACHERS’ ACENCIES, 


Cc. A. SCOTT & CO., Proprietors. 
2A Beacon Street, Boston and 169 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 





Telephone. Boston 2981. 





F.rst-class Primary, Intermediate, and Grammar Grade teachers who desire advancement aie 
invited to call at our offices when in Boston oc Chicago. If you are a successful teacher we would 
like to become acquainted with you, whether or not you register with us. The demand for supe 
rior Grade teachers is at nearly all times of the year much greater than the supply. 

If you will send us your address, we shall be pleased to mail you our Agency Manual. 





NO RECISTRATION FEE REQUIRED TO JOIN 


CENTRAL TEACHERS BUREAU EDWARD C. DIXON’ 1330 ARCH ST., PHILA. 








WE MANUFACTURE 


The Tarr Noiseless Blackboard Pointer (rubber 
tip) and the Gifford Air-Tight Ink-Well (cork 
cover) and are prepared to supply the wants of the 
universe on short notice and at the right prices. Also 
common pointers and ink-wells. Send for special 
price-list to schools, covering also globes, maps, 
crayons, erasers, etc. 


The \V.A. CHOATE CO.,24 State St.,Albany, N.Y. 


(Pi ture of U. S. Military Academy free with 
first or’ ity ou mention this paper.) 





SCHOOL 
FURNISHING 






PENN’A EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


Does business in every state. 18th year. Favorably known to Superintendents and School Boards everywhere. 
Our excellent facilities enabled nearly all our applicants to secure positions last year. If you desire advancement, 
send for circulars. PA. ED. BUREAU, Dept. 10, Allentown, Pa. 


NO REGISTRATION FEE 


For the next 30 days we shall charge absolutely no registration fee to teachers to join our Teachers’ Agency. 


WE RECOMMEND TEACHERS 


We want plenty of Good Teachers registered early to fill the calls we have from Superintendents and School Boards 
for teachers for the next school year. Send stamp for registration blank. We charge you adsolutely nothing unless 
we secure a position for you. Address 


THE EDUCATOR TEACHERS’ BUREAU, 


35, 37 and 39 Exchange St., BUFFALO, N.Y. 








65 5% Ave. NY. COL) 
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When you’ve guessed my riddle sweet, 
When my name, you’ve got, 

Please take this, ’tis a kiss,'* 
And — “ Forget-me-not ! ”* 


Motions 


Position before each stanza, children in row, smiling. 
Step forward with right foot. 
Kneel down, hide faces in both hands, 
Look up; smile. During interlude, rise to feet. 
Count petals on fingers of left hand, with right forefinger. 
‘Touch heart lightly, with forefinger of right hand. 
Touch eyes, with both forefingers; at “like” lit both hands up- 
woar'l, | ,»oking up. 
Bend over to right. Hold right hand at some little distance from 
g’ound to show height. 
‘Take hold of corners of dress-skirts. 
9 Dropskirts. Raise forefinger as if questioning audience. 
10 Shake f refinger at audience, as if reproving them. 
Shake heads slowly. 
12 Put both hands to lips, kiss tips of fingers, and throw toward 
audience. 
13 Take sprays of forget-me-nots, and throw lightly toward audience 





I Have Closed My Books 


I have closed my books and hidden my slate, 
And thrown my satchel across the gate. 

My school is out for a season of rest, 

And now for the school-room I love the best. 


My school-room lies on the meadow wide, 
Where under the clover the sunbeams hide, 
Where the long vines cling to the mossy bars, 
And the daisies twinkle like fallen stars ; 


Where clusters of buttercups gild the scene, 

Like showers of gold-dust thrown over the green, 

And the winds’ flying footsteps are traced, as they 
pass, 

By the dance of the sorrel and dip of the grass. 


My lessons are written in clouds and trees, 
And no one whispers, except the breeze, 
Who sometimes blows, from a secret place, 
A stray, sweet blossom against my face. 


My school bell rings in the rippling stream, 
Which hides itself, like a school-boy’s dream, 
Under the shadow and out of sight, 

But laughing still for its own delight. 


My school-mates there are the birds and bees, 
And the saucy squirrel more dull than these, 
For he only learns, in all the weeks, 

How many chestnuts will fill his cheeks. 


My teacher is patient, and never yet 

A lesson of hers did I once forget ; 

For wonderful lore do her lips impart, 
And all her lessons are learned by heart. 


O, come ! O, come! or we shall be late, 
And autumn will fasten the golden gate. 
— Katherine Lee Bates 


The Grasses 


Who can hear the grasses talk? 
Very few, I know, 

Yet it whispers every day, 
Sweet and soft and low. 


And one day I heard it. 
Shall I tell you when? 

I lay on the grass to read, 
And I heard it then. 


Everything was pleasant, 
Bright the sun did shine, 
Dew lay in the flowers’ eyes, 
Heavy sleep in mine. 
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So I gently shut them ; 
Soon they opened wide! 

For I heard the grasses talk 
Fast on every side ! 


This is what they talked about : 
“Oh! what pleasant weather ! 

Hold your heads up to the sun, 
Nod and wave together.” — Se/. 


A June Riddle 


First a fair and fleeting flower, 
Next a bullet, green and sour, 
Then a something ripe and red 
Hanging high above your head ; 
Plump and sweet and juicy, too, 
A tempting mouthful just for you. 
In size and shape and rhyme ’tis very 
Like a big and bouncing berry. 
Robins quick 
Will have their pick, 
So haste and taste and then be merry. 
Choose the best, 
If you have guessed — 
A plump and juicy, ripe, red cherry.—Sel. 





Grasshopper Green 


Grasshopper Green is a comical chap ; 
He lives on the best of fare. 

Bright little jacket, trousers and cap, 
These are his summer wear. 


Out in the meadow he loves to go, 
Playing away in the sun ; 

It’s hopperty, skipperty, high and low, 
Summer’s the time for fun. 


Gladly he’s calling the children, I know, 
Out in the beautiful sun. 

It’s hopperty, skipperty, high and low, 
Summer’s the time for fun.— Se/. 





Little Violet's Experience 
M. S. CAMPBELL 


“ (;ood-morning, Mrs. Buttercup,” 
Said little Violet Blue ; 
* T’ve just had such a horrid fright 
I don’t know what to do! 
See how my petals flutter, 
And how my head hangs down.” 
“ What now ?’’-said Mrs. Butter, 
Looking on her with a frown. 
“ Why, this,” said little Violet, 
“1 saw that big white sheep 
Come walking straight toward us, 
And then he gave a leap 
And nearly trod upon me ; 
Oh, dear, I see him yet!” 
“You are young,” said Mrs. Butter ; 
** You will soon learn to forget 
Such very silly happenings. 
Take a lesson, now, from me. 
I’m not afraid of any sheep —” 
‘Just then, alas! did he 
Spy out the yellow buttercup 
And quick bit off her head ! 
‘* After two such shocks,” said Violet, 
“T think I’ll go to bed.” 
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